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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Mannfacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EBQDN EK WE ESM EL 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconp Street, Battimore, July 30, 18738. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
RG SOE GUE GREE Oo Recsacncccconstc. sancsestencsesssietesioss can acheosbetesasekdnseesiecsamiie 3.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 12 cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. 
Inorganic Matter .14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid 24.5% cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime...............sssssesssece sesssseeecssersesessecscsesssseeeessDB.00 POP cent, 
EROGRBIND TOOAIGR... .ccrcccerccscccsccssccs eccnssscs cosaccsotscoscccsssses essonesescessbanboosesesccascscscnss, Sn OU 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully, etc , P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. RACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND $8 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, JR. 
54 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


P We , purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
esignate 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Qil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the eee of HOME MANURES, or SUPERPHOSPHATES from the 
most reliable factories. 
me FRUTS an and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
ower 
All kinds of S GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &¢. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


No. 9 North St., near Baltimore St., ee Ma. 
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Manures, Natural and Artificial. 


In our July No. we gave the first portion of a 
lecture, by Prof. W. E. Catcheside, delivered 
before the Tunbridge Wells (Eng.) Farmers’ 
Club, a copy of which was published in the Kent 
and Essex Courier, and kindly forwarded to the 
editors of the American Farmer by Prof. Morfit, 
formerly of Baltimore, but now of London. The 
subject of Natural Manures was treated on in 
that portion of the lecture published last month, 
and we now proceed to the fulfilment of our 
promise in giving the second portion thereof, on 

Artificial Manures. 

These are so numerous, and may be divided 
and sub-divided into so many classes, that it is a 
matter of great difficulty to me to give you any 
satisfactory account of them in a lecture like this. 
I must glance over some of them, and make a 
few remarks on them generally. The great dif- 
ference between artificial and farm-yard manure 
is one of strength and concentration. Dung isa 
small amount of manure in a large bulk, whilst 
artificial manure is precisely the contrary. The 
great value of artificial manures depends upon 
the circumstance that they present their constitu- 
ent fertilizing substances in a concentrated form. 
They contain large quantities of the substances 
which are present in small quantities in the soil, 
and of which plants require larger supplies than 
can be given through the medium of farm-yard 
dung. To use a homely simile, artificial manures 
are like a glass of spirit neat, whilst farm-yard 
manure can be compared to the same amount of 
stimulant in a gallon of water. Now you must 
not think that a good crop can be secured by the 
aid of these bodies alone, without the ordinary 
mechanical cultivation of the soil. In using 
artificidl manures, it is very essential that the 
soil be pulverent. You remember the pulveriza- 
tion of the soilis a mechanical effect of farm-yard 
dung ; it is not of artificial manures as a rule. 


But the most important point in the use of} 


artificials, by far, is suiting the manure to the 
soil. Thus, land already well supplied with 
phosphate of lime—such as you will find on the 
green sand formation—would derive little or no 
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| benefit from super-phosphate or dissolved bones. 
}Land rich in organic matter does not require 
organic manures, such as shoddy, wool, &., but 
requires mineral manures, as bones, ash, guano, 
super-phosphate. Again, the condition in which 
you apply the manure to the land is of essential 
importance. Guano is frequently imported in 
hard lumps. Other manures also cake into knots 
jand lumps. These should always be thoroughly 
pulverized, to allow of their being easily and 
readily dissolved in the soil. I may name as 
some of the principal and most common artificial 
manures the following: Guano, soot, nes, 
wool, rags, fish, sea weed, lime, gypsum, salt, 
nitre earth or nitrate of soda, oil-cake and dust, 
coprolites, &c. Some of the above, treated 
chemically, give :—Fixed guano, dissolved bones, 
shoddies, superphosphates, and hundreds—I 
think I may say—of patent blood and fish 
manures. These latter are for the most part 
mixtures of many of the other manures, and, 
when genuine, are, I think, the most useful. 
Guano is too important to be passed over entirely. 
Guano is the excrement of sea fowl, and is found 
|in large beds in the South American Islands—ad- 
joining the coast of Peru. Its fertilizing prop- 
erties are chiefly dependent on the ammonia it 
contains. As the sea birds live on fish, we find 
phosphate of lime—the fish bone—entering 
largely into the composition of guano. Most of 
the Peruvian guano, which comes to this country, 
is tolerably uniform in quality, and may be con- 
sidered genuine, as its importation is the exclu- 
sive right of one individual firm. Sometimes a 
cargo is sold having been damaged by sea water, 
and, where possible, is passed off as genuine 
guano by unscrupulous dealers. As guano is an 
|expensive manure, you should never fail to see 
that it is genuine, by sending a sample to a 
| respectable analyst, whose fee would be nothing 
,compared to the saving you would effect were 
| you being cheated. Many people think guano, if 
| good, should smell of ammonia. This is a fallacy. 
Guano, if genuine, should not smell of ammonia. 
If the guano be moistened with sulphuric acid 
and dried, you will find the smell is precisely the 
same, although the ammonia has been converted 
into an odorless body by the sulphuric acid. A 
conmmon test of guano is its lightness. <A 
| bushel ought to weigh about seventy pounds. 
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Guano is adulterated with the greatest case— 
without altering its outward appearance. I my- 
self have known seventy per cent. of common 
brick dust in guano, and over forty per cent. of 
chalk in another sample. Both samples looked 
well, but smelt of free ammonia, which made me 
suspect their quality at once, Chemical analysis 
is the only way of avoiding being deceived, and 
determining the true quality of guano, or any 
other manure. 


use it, to extend the power of the guano over as 


large a surface as possible, for if a piece of guano | 
were to lay in contact with a seed, its pungent | 


properties would probably kill the plant. Bones 


are useful and very valuable manure, either in | 


the raw crushed state or acted upon by acid. 
Let me mention, here, that the sole purpose of 
dissolving bones, coprolites, &c., 
them soluble in water. The soluble portions 
of any manure are always the most valuable. 


Thus coprolites or phosphate of lime are totally | 


insoluble in water, and, therefore, unfit for 


assimilation by plants, but when treated upon | 


by acid a certain amount of their constituents are 


rendered soluble, and become washed down by | 


the rain to the roots of the plant, whic oh can then 
feed on the substances provided. 


Farmers make a lamentable mistake in buying 
low-priced manures, for they pay the extra car- 
riage of all their adulterations, which might be 
added at home. Nitrate of soda is a useful 
manure, particularly to force a cropin early 
spring. It isof no use dressing land with top- 
dressings late. The rain and early showers of 
spring must wash the manure down to the roots, 
or else no benefit will be felt. Lime is a most 
valuable manure, and acts both chemically and 
mechanically. It is useful for killing grubs, 
insects, and weeds, in addition to stirring up 
action and decay amongst organic matter. 
chalk soil its application, of course, is quite 
unnecessary. The dusts of various oil-cakes are 
strong fertilising agents, and are much used for 
hops. In making a few general observations on 


artificial manures, I may mention that the best | 


kinds to use are mixtures of the nitrogenous or am- 
monia manures and the phosphates. You will find 
that you will be less liable to errors and do most 
good with these than by risking one special 
manure. The plan has the advantage of being a 
safe one. It is difficult to lay down any rules 


for the guidance of farmers, as no two farms | 


are precisely alike. Every farmer knows, or 
ought to know, his own farm better than any 
one else can possibly do—either Liebig, Mechi, 
orany one else. Climate, soils, sub-soils, position, 
elevation, &c., all vary on almost every farm, and 
even one field differs from another field on the 
same farm. Before, therefore, you can hope to 
really farm to the very best advantage, it is 
necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with 
every field and the nature of its soil. I will, 
with your permission, give you an experienced 
(35 years,) farmers’ opinion on manures, which I 
hope will interest you :—‘I _ my dependence 
on good farm-yard dung as the only thing applica- 
ble to all farmers. The artificial manures are 
mere guess-work, and the experiments upon one 
farm may be no guide for another farm.’ (This | 
is, of course, owing to the great variety of soils | 


I would advise you always to | 
mix either salt or earth with guano when you | 


is to render | 
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and their different compositions, and tends to 
confirm my point as to the necessity of every 
farmer carrying on experiments pe rsonally.) 
‘As far as my experience goes in the way of ex- 
periments, I have found very little to choose 
among the various kinds of artificial manures, 
taking them singly one against another. Ja « 
very dry season T ully believe they are all posi- 
| tively injurious to turnips and useless in the case 
of other crops. I have never trusted any of 
them alone, except as top-dressing to grass, 
corn or wheat, and in that case I prefer Gibb’s Am- 
monia-fixed Guano to anything I have used. 
Probably a little nitrate of soda with it might 
answer. In top-dressing corn amongst which 
grass seeds or clover have been sown, I have 
found it not only greatly to benefit the corn, but 
the succeeding hay crop the sollowing year. In 
1872 I top- -dressed half of a field, leaving the 
other half undone, and not only was the corn 
crop much better, but the hay crop the following 
year (last year) was exactly double upon the 
dressed part. I used only 2 cwt. of the ammonia- 
fixed guano per acre. If I were tied to using 
only one kind of artificial manure for roots or 
other crops, this is the manure I should prefer 
but for roots I like a mixture of as many kinds 
| as possible, not forgetting potash salts, and com- 
mon salt.’ (This view I have explained before to 
be correct, because, in using many kinds of 
manure, you insure putting into the land a 
certain quantity of every substance necessary for 
the growth of any crop.) ‘You recollect one 
year (1870) I tried eight different sorts of manures 
for roots [swedes and turnips, the climate being 
| too cold for wurtzels,] but the dry season pre- 
vented any definite results, except that a field I 
sowed with the remnants of each kind left—that 
is, a mixture of the eight sorts—showed extraor- 
dinary results, which confirmed my opinion as 
to a variety of kinds mixed being the safest plan 
to adopt. “Last year I used for roots, and what I 
am going to use this year again, Ridley’s manure 
| mixed with dissolved bones and potash salts 
(Kainit.) You analysed Ridley’s manure, and 
therefore know its contents. (This special 
manure is made of a variety of ingredients— 
guano, coprolites, wool, leather, skin, hair, bones, 
rags, &c., and is a very excellent manure.) ‘I 
had a splendid crop of swedes with it last year, 
but of course I used a good dressing of dung witi 
it. The whole dressing consisted of, per acre— 
15 tons of farmyard dung, 
1% ewt. Ridley’s manure, 
1% ewt. dissolved bones, 
3 cwt. potash salts. 
(Value at about £4 10s. per acre.) ‘The swedes 
were 30 tons an acre, and they are sound and 
good in the pits now. Many of them are from 
10 Ibs. to 14 Ibs. in weighteach. This year I am 
going to try a field of white globe turnips with 
artificial manure only, and I shall use 2 cwt. each 
of Ridley’s manure —™ dissolved bones, and 
3 ewt. of kainit. Mr. told me he used 
artificial only for turnips, vas put the farm-yard 
dung on afterwards for the corn crop. His 
reason for doing so was that upon a gravelly sub- 
soil like his farm, he considered manure of no 
use except for one crop, and he thought turnips 
could be grown with artificials only, but corn 
required the dun I consider he is a first-rate 
man, and, as he ah ata high rent, no doubt 
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his view is right.’ I would call your attention 
to the last sentence, which is full of meaning. 
His high rent demands the complete and perfect 
treatment of the land, and by experiment Mr. 
T— has arrived at what he finds to be the pro- 
fitable and successful treatment of his particular 
nature of soil. This, gentlemen, is the only way 
to farm to advantage. I would like to hear your 
opinions of some portions of this letter. Firstly, 
I agree with the writer about artificial manures 
sometimes doing harm, and also that they are 
only of real practical benefit for one season. In 
considering the manufacture of artificial manures, 
you must remember they are specially prepared 
for being dissolved. It is, then, highly possible 
that in a dry season they are more powerful ab- 
sorbents of water than the plants they surround; 
hence the plants die from the fact that the sur- 
rounding thirsty manure deprives them of what 
little moisture the soil possesses. And in wet 
seasons there cannot be the smallest doubt that 
the rains wash away the whole of the artificial 
manure which is soluble; and that gone, what is 
there for next year? I think, myself, that phos- 
phatic manures especially, which are treated 


with sulphuric acid, and are brought to a very | 


high standard of solubility, do harm. They are 
like filling the land with an internal thirst. The 
only safe method of using artificial manures is in 
experimenting. Let each farmer try certain 
mixtures in certain quantities on the same area 

of land, and note the result. He will then see 
for himself which manure suits his requirements, 
and buy accordingly. There cannot be a doubt 
as to the immense value of artificial manures, 
and the impossibility, indeed, of being without 
them. Let us use every means, then, to become 
conversant with their characteristics and proper- 
ties. I do not intend to trouble you with the 
details as to the determination of their quality 
and monctary value, but I will venture to put 
before you the importance of examining your 
manures before purchase. The commercial 
customs of the manure trade are bad. Long 
credit and small prices mean, as a rule, cheating 
and deceit. If a manure is a good article, you 
may depend upon it, it is worth its fair price. I 
am astonished that this fact does not seem to be 
more generally recognized. If good and respect- 
able and well-known firms—and they are the 
proper people farmers should purchase from— 
offer guano at say £13, how is it possible that a 
small trader can offer the same article at £12? 
And yet many farmers, whose generosity and 
good nature are imposed upon, are talked into 
buying the latter article, 
lower in price. They find out that the £13 
article is better worth their money than the other, 

and that they are losers. How often this is the 
case, and how simply it can be provided against ! 
Farmers object to paying the analyst’s fee, which 
in most cases is only one per cent. on their 
purchase, and often five per cent. only of their 
losses. I venture to draw your serious attention 
to this question. 
transactions is not only getting a low-priced 
article, but in being sure that the article is worth 
the yee paid for it. I think Farmers’ Clubs 
would do well to entertain the habitual practice 
of watching over the pecuniary interests of their 
members, and they would do so in retaining the 
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simply because it is | 


True economy in commercial | 
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| 


| services of an analyst to examine the samples of 
manures purchased by the members. This 
would induce an increase of members to the clubs, 
and incite extra activity and care amongst 
manure manufacturers. I know of one club in 
the north of England which has pursued this 
policy for some years, and with which I am con- 
nected as analyst. Samples are sent to me, and 
their analyses are posted in the club-room for the 
inspection and criticiam of the members, who 
choose for their own consumption the manure 
| they think the most worthy of their money. I 
|also think that bad samples should be examined 
| when met with, and the analyses made known 
to the members, as a caution and guard against 
fraud. The adulteration of manures, and foods 
also, is a growing evil, and a most serious matter 
to agriculturists and the community, who suffer 
proportionately. Honest manufacturers also are 
injured and their trade confined, owing to the 
reluctance of farmers to buy. Dr. Sibson says in 
his admirable little work on Agricultural Chemis- 
try: ‘The best way of procuring artificial 
manures is to purchase them of manufacturers, 
|or dealers, of known respectability, who will 
| readily guarantee the manures they supply to be 
of a particular strength, according to analysis. 
But, as the manures manufactured by the best of 
makers often pass through several hands before 
reaching the consumer, it is proper, in all cases, 
that the manure received should be tested in 
order that the buyer may satisfy himself of its 
quality, and that it is worth the price paid for it. 
This is easily done by taking a sample from two 
or three of the bags of manure, and forwarding 
it to an analytical chemist of recognised respect- 
ability and skill, who will readily ascertain the 
composition of the manure, and whether it cor- 
responds with the analysis of the dealer. I 
quote this passage as being a most complete cor- 
roboration of my foregoing remarks. I know 
that this lecture is incomplete and cramped, as 
the subject will barely admit of anything but a 
detailed examination. I trust, however, that 
some points in it may be found worthy’ your 
attention, and it will afford me much pleasure in 
hearing you discuss the several matters I have 
submitted for your consideration. For your 
guidance, I will if Iam not detaining you too 
long, condense my remarks under three heads :— 
Firstly—The nature, use, and effect of farm-yard 
dung; secondly—the utility and application of 
artificial manures; and thirdly—the importance 
of chemical knowledge to farmers. You are well 
acquainted practically with the two first head- 
ings, and, in conclusion, I must once more urge 
upon you to consider the third division. There 
is no doubt that chemistry is the ‘coming’ matter 
of attention for agriculturists. It is of inesti- 
mable value in many ways to them. I hope I 
have succeeded in proving this conclusively. 
No words of mine can put before you the im- 
mense importance to and the happy ‘influence of 
chemistry on the farmer’s daily routine of life. 

Questions were then asked on the several sub- 
jects referred to in the lecture, and Mr. Catche- 
side promised to answer them in detail on a 
future occasion. 

[These questions and answers will be given in 
the Sept. No. of the American Farmer, and will 
conclude the subject matter of this lecture. ] 
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Wheat Culture. 


As the time for preparation for the wheat crop 
is now upon us, the following facts from a paper 
read at a late meeting of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, are worthy of attention: 

Mr. Paddoc, the writer, in a previous com- 
munication stated that, in the last ten years, he 
had grown thirty bushels of wheat to the acre; 
that in the Fall of 1871 he had harvested 350 
bushels of wheat from 17 bushels of seed, “and 
one acre of that was nearly winter-killed and 
hardly worth harvesting ;” and that in another 
lot of two and three-fourths acres he had har- 
vested “119 bushels, and this by weight, not 
measure, in a small one-half bushel.” He was 
interrogated concerning the kind of soil upon 
which his wheat had been grown. He replies in 
his letter that the soil was loam and clay. The 
land was formerly covered with heavy pine tim- | 
ber. Four acres of it were clover sod, and the 
remainder barley stubble. It was plowed once, 
and that in the last of August, and the wheat, | 
sown in the first days of September, was put in 
with a drill, one bushel and three pecks of Tread- | 
well wheat to the acre. No fertilizer was used, | 
except a very few loads of barn-yard manure, | 
which were put in the poor places after the wheat | 
was sown. There was no extra labor exercised 
in the production—nothing more than good 
plowing and cultivation. 

In connection with the subject of wheat cul- 
ture, Mr. Mechi, the great English farmer, in an | 
article published in the Farmer some months | 
since, gave his experience in the use of salt as a! 
manure, and the following views on its operation 
given in a late article in the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Journal, by Prof. Voelcker, will probably 
elucidate the manner in which salt operates in 
connection with manures, especially those of an 
ammoniacal character : 


“A distinct proof is given that common salt 
has the power of liberating ammonia from soils | 
that have been highly mannured from rotten | 
dung, Peruvian guano, and other ammoniacal 
manures, Which in sandy soils especially, exist 
in feeble combinations, that readily undergo de- | 
composition when brought in contact with a/| 
solution of salt. In the case before us, a portion | 
of chloride of sodium (salt) acted upon these feeble | 
ammoniacal combinations, producing on the one | 
hand soda, which became fixed in the soil, and 
on the other chloride of ammonia, which passed | 
into solution. 

“This analytical result throws light on the 
function of salt in agriculture. It is well known | 
that salt is most beneficially applied to light land | 
after a good dressing with barn-yard manure, 
alone or in conjunction with Peruvian guano, | 
and that its mF pe under these circumstances | 
is particularly useful to wheat crops in general. | 
Practical experiments on a large scale have} 
shown, indeed, that by salt alone a large increase | 
of grain was produced off land in good heart—| 
that is, had been previously well manured. In| 
this case the application of salt evidently has the | 
effect of liberating ammonia, and rendering it 
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available for the immediate use of our crops, 
which we know from experience are much bene- 
fitted by it. On land out of condition, salt must 
not be expected to produce such favorable effect, 
and as this manure no doubt is sometimes put 
upon land exhausted by previous cropping, in 
which, therefore, it does not find ammoniacal 
compounds upon which it can act, one reason 
becomes evident why salt is inefficacious as a 
manure in some cases, while in others its benefi- 
cial results are unmistakable. 

“Peruvian guano and salt is a favorite dressing 
with many farmers, and justly so. It has been 
supposed by agricultural writers that the bene- 
fits resulting from this mixture are due to the 
property of salt to fix ammonia. I have shown, 
however, elsewhere, that good Peruvian guano 
does not contain any appreciable quantity of 
freeammonia. While theory has erred in ascrib- 
ing to salt a power that it does not possess, the 
practice of mixing guano with salt is one which 
can be confidently recommended. So far from 
fixing ammonia, salt rather tends to liberate and 
disseminate through the soil the ammonia con- 
tained in the Peruvian guano applied to the 
land, which becomes fixed by the soil.” 

* 
Deep Plowing as a Preparation for Wheat. 





We have always been one of those who advo- 
cated not only a thorough preparation of the 


| land, but also its deeper disturbance than is ordi- 


narily practiced, as one of the requisites for pro- 
ducing good crops of the cereals; and we have 
considered the advice of John Taylor, of Caro- 
line, ever an oracle on Farming in Virginia, long 
ago given his “Arator’ as founded in reason and 
philosophy. He says deep plowing, in our hot 


| and dry climate, tends to “the preservation of 
| the moisture and the inhalation of the atmos- 


phere,” and that to these are to be added “the 
deepening of the soil and an increased pasture 
for the plant.” The benefits it is accustomed to 
describe as proceeding from deep plowing (where 


| there are no injurious elements in the soil within 


reach of the plow) and sub-soiling, are the facility 
with which surface water passes below the roots 
of the plants in winter, thus protecting them 
against winter-killing; the ability of the soil to 
withstand injury from drought; the subsequent 
porosity of the soil, which admits of free access 
of air to neutralize injurious salts existing in the 
soil, &e. 

Mr. Mechi, the great farmer of England, has 
always contended in favor of deep plowing, and 
in a recent letter in the Scotch Farmer, he asserts 
with great energy—‘ The more I prove practi- 
cally, after thirty years’ trial, and read or reflect, 
the more I become convinced that those who 
deprecate a deeper disturbance of the soil, are 
doing a great agricultural mischief, preventing 
improvements and profits.” He says in the arti- 
cle, which is worth a careful reading, after an 
allusion to the great debt by agriculture to the 
investigations of Liebig : 

“The root fibrils will always extend in that 
direction in which they encounter the least re- 
sistance. Of the cereals, wheat, with a com- 
paratively feeble ramification of roots in the 
upper layers of the soil, still forms the strongest 
roots, which often penetrate several feet down 
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into the sub-soil. On the length of roots few 
observations have been made. In some cases it 
has been found that lucerne will grow roots 30 


feet, rape about five feet, clover about 6 feet, | 
A proper know- | 


lupine about 7 feet in length. 
ledge of the radication of roots is the basis of 
agriculture * * *# 
favorable result to his labors, the farmer should 
prepare the ground in a proper manner for the 
development and action of the roots. 


absorb more potash than in the preceding stage. 


If we suppose that the absorbing spongioles of | 
the reot reach a stratum of soil poorer in potash | 


than the upper layer, or not sufficiently rich in 
that material to yield a daily supply commensu- 
rate with the requirements of the plants, at first 
indeed the plant may appear to grow luxuri- 
antly; yet the prospect of an abundant crop will 
be small, and the supply of the raw material 
be constantly decreasing, instead of enlarging 
with the increased size of the organs. The 
vigor with which cereal plants send forth their 
stalks and side shoots corresponds to the devel- 
opment of the root. Schubert found as many as 
eleven side-shoots in rye plants, with roots 3 to 
4 teet long; in others where the roots measured 
1 to 2} feet, he found only one or two; and in 
some, Where the roots were but 14 feet, no side- 
shoots at all. * ° " 
The true art of the practical farmer consists in 
rightly discriminating the means which must be 
applied to make the nutritive elements in his 
field effective, and in distinguishing these means 
from others which serve to keep the desired fer- 
tility of the land. He must take the greatest 
care that the physical condition of his ground be 
such as to permit the smallest roots to reach those 
places where nutriment is found. The ground 
must not be so cohesive as to prevent the spread- 
ing of the roots. * * All these observations 


tend to show the great importance of the me- | 


chanical conditions which impart fertility to a 
soil not originally deficient in the means of nour- 
ishishing plants; and that a comparatively poorer, 
but well-tilled soil, if its physical condition be 
more favorable for the activity and development 
of the roots, may yield a better harvest than 
richer land.” Combined with deeper cultivation, 
we should have that which it facilitates— I mean 
drainage. 
Husbandry,” p. 290, “ The influence of a proper 


physical condition of the soil upon the produce | 
can hardly be more convincingly proved than by | 
the facts which agriculture has derived from the | 


drainage of land, under which we comprise the 
removal of the sub-soil water to a greater depth, 
and the quicker withdrawal from the arable soil 
of the portion circulating in it. A great many 
fields, unsuited by their constant humidity for 
the cultivation of cereal plants and the superior 


kinds of forage grasses, have been reclaimed by | 
drainage, and made fit to produce food for man | 


and beast. When the farmer, by means of drain- 


age, keeps within bounds the amount of water | 
in his fields, he controls its injurious influence at | 
all seasons; and by the speedier removal of the | 
water, which soaks the earth and destroys its, 


porosity, a path is opened for the air to reach the 


therefore, to secure a | 


=o 2 
the second half of the period of development, | 
the roots of the turnip plant having penetrated | 
though the arable surface deep into the sub-soil, | 


Liebig says in his “ Natural Laws of | 





deeper layers of the ground, and to exercise upon 
these the same beneficial influence as upon the 
surface soil.” 
°“@<« 
THE Futtz WuHeat.—We have not yet heard 
sufficiently to form any opinion as to the best 
varieties of wheat, in the crop just harvested—as 
a general rule, wheat has yielded well everywhere, 
and we suppose that all the several varieties 
usually sown have given satisfaction. In some 
portions of Virginia and North Carolina, how- 
ever, the crop has not turned out as well as was 
expected in the earlicr part of the spring, the 
rust having attacked it, and the yield has since 
been found deficient. The Petersburg, Va., 
Messenger, says of the crops heard from, that 
whilst other varieties suffered from the rust, the 
Fultz escaped with but little damage. It adds: 
“ After the heavy rains of the 7th of June rust 
ceased to injuriously affect the wheat ; its attack 
having been confined to the blades and not 
the stalk, the injury was not so great. The crop, 
however, will suffer the diminution of many 
thousands of bushels from “biade rust,” as this 
mildest form of rust never fails to effect in- 
juriously the yield. It would be worth millions 
to know how to prevent rust. Until that is 
known our safest plan is to sow that kind that is 
least affected by it. The Fultz has proven a 
desideratum in this respect, and like the rust- 
proof oat of the South, is destined to grow in 
favor as its virtues become known. But aside 
from the effects of the rust, the yield of wheat 
will not be near so good as the crop once 
promised.” 


-e- 


Effects of Good Cultivation. 





An improved system of farming is gaining 
ground in the South, and we are always ready 
to rejoice with the tillers of the soil in every 
effort to effect a change for the better. A travel- 
ler in Alabama writes to the Columbus (G@a.) 
Enquirer, that in the vicinity of the Lime Works 
of Yongesboro, he met with Mr. Clapp, the 
superintendent, whose crops recalled the pro- 
ductive fields of Kentucky to a resident of the 
blue grass region Red clover was growing 
luxuriantly. It had received one mowing, and is 
now about two feet high. There were several 
fields of “German millet” that would soon be 
ready to cut, and will make from two and a-half 
to three tons of superior hay to the acre. 

“Mr. Clapp was busily engaged in harvesting 
a fine crop of oats with a Buckeye reaping ma- 
chine, which did its work rapidly, effectively and 
satisfactorily. The negro driver seemed to be as 
much at home in operating the machine as he 
would have been behind a plow. 

“Next came the corn crop, and it is the finest 
upland corn I ever saw. Mr. Clapp has 75 acres 
that will make from 40 to 50 bushels per acre, 
and another portion is expected to produce 60 
bushels. This field is his especial charge, as he 
| wished to see how much corn could be made on 
the land. The farmer that cultivated the land 
| previous made from 5 to 7} bushels, and the fields 
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now adjoining will not exceed 10 bushels per 
acre. The land is light pine soil, and some por- 
tions had been turned out as worthless. The 
secret of Mr. Clapp’s success has been in deep 
plowing in the fall, thorough cultivation, and a 
judicious application of fertilizers composted at 
home. 

“He planted a measured acre in cotton, which 
yielded him 513 pounds, lint—a good yield for 
poor pine land. He wished to make an experi- 
ment of deep plowing in the preparation of cot- 
ton land, using a four-horse plow, followed by a 
subsoil, breaking the land 14 inches deep. He, | 
in the presence of others, pulled up several stalks 
of cotton, the tap-roots measuring 13 inches. | 
This prov es conclusively, to my mind, that deep | 
culture is the thing, in the first instance, followed | 
up by a judicious application of home-made | 
fertilizers and thorough cultivation.” 

Althoush this showing will not compare with 
the yields of some of our friends of Baltimore 
county, where they are trying for thirty barrels 
to the acre, yet some of the lands of the latter, 
like those of Mr. Clapp, had been turned out 
as almost worthless, but good cultivation and | 
manuring have produced twenty or more barrels 


to the acre. 
a 


Peruvian Sins. 


One of the editors of the Farmer at the May 
meeting of the State Agricultural Society offered 
a resolution which was unanimously adopted 
for the appointment of a committee, of which the 
President was to be chairman, to wait upon the 
agent for the sale of Peruvian guano in this city 


to ascertain whether some arrangement cannot | 


be made here similar t6 one which exists in the | 
city of New York, by which farmers desiring to 

purchase small quantities of this fertilizer may 

obtain the same at the agent’s price and from his | 
warehouse. A committee was appointed, but so 

far they have not been called together, and 

consequently no action has been taken. 

A few words concerning this motion, the 
grounds upon which it was offered, and its 
intended operation, will now be not unseasonable. 

Years ago, as soon as guano was fairly intro- | 
duced into this market and its effects became | 
known, its use spread with amazing rapidity, 
and so highly were its virtues extolled that it | 
early came to be sought as the panacea whic h| 
was to cure all the ills our lands were subject to. 
Our readers know the result of this infatuation. 
The economical saving and judicious use of | 
home-made manures was neglected to a great 
extent, when it was believed that a handful | 
of this new “Marvel of Peru” was to do more 
good than a cart-load of dung or compost. Soon | 
larger and larger doses became nec essary to pro- | 
duce equal results, and it was found that this. sub- | 
stance, which stimulated but did not strengthen, | 
would ultimately reduce the lands to which | 
it was applied toa state more miserable ey en | 
than their first condition. As a consequence of 
this, of later years, save in exceptional cases and 
those mostly to be found among tobacco planters, 
the use of unmixed Peruvian guano is nearly | 
abandoned. The proportion of all that comes to | 
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this port reaching the bands of the farmers, save 
as an ingredient of the various ammoniated 
phosphates, is, we presume, very small. Such 
supplies as are bought by the farmers generally 
come through the manufacturers, who deal in it 
as a subordinate part of their business; and 
some of the most extensive of whom assure 
us that they would prefer not to sell it at all, and 
do it as a matter of accommodation, though of 
course they do not handle it in this way without 
a fair margin of profit. 

We published some months ago in the Farmer 
an account of the exposure of the frauds 
practiced in New York city in the sale of this 
article. An examination made by a chemist of 
some ten samples procured from as many dealers 
by a committee of the N. Y. State Agl. Society, 
showed that only one of the whole number was 
unadulterated. 

The Peruvian government, by its agents, 
afterwards instituted suits against the parties 
who had been engaged in these netarious 
practices, and the proceedings in the courts 
develop little to afford much cause of complacency 
to those who have been buying their guano 
in that market. 

So far as our city is concerned, for a number of 
years, we have seen nothing ourselves, nor has 
any information reached us from abroad of any 
impositions practiced in this trade. The gentle- 


| men now engaged in this business in Baltimore, 


so far as we know them, we believe to be above 
reproach, but the trade of our city, it seems to us, 
is liable to be diminished, if not cut off, in a man- 
ner to which we will now refer 

Since the discovery and exposure of the frauds 
in guano in New York, above alluded to, a 
person there, who seems to have the endorse- 
ment of the Peruvian financial agents, if indeed 
he is not really acting under or for them—as 
would seem probable from circumstances coming 
to our knowledge—advertises that he is prepared 
to sell guano in any quantity, large or small, to 
farmers and others, delivered from the agent's 
warehouse and at the agent's prices. Further 
than this he offers to deliver the same guano on 
any railroad or at any port accessible from New 
York 

We are not prepared to say how this is done, 
or whether the advertiser in question can do 
what he offers. But we do know that farmers 
and planters whose natural and usual market 
is Baltimore are obtaining their supplies from this 
house in New York, and that our city is losing 
trade, certainly, to that extent, and as a result 
probably to a much greater one. To remedy 
this, by securing the inauguration of a similar 
pian here, was the object of the resolution passed 
by the State Society. Since its passage we have 
been informed—as has also, we believe, Prest. 
Davis—by a gentleman, largely engaged in the 
fertilizer trade, and of ample responsibility to 
carry out the project, that he is prepared to 
make arrangements with the agent here to 
manage this business in the same manner that 
it is conducted in.New York, provided he can 
have some assurance that the farmers will second 
his efforts, and that the State Society will 
at least throw the weight of its influence in favor 
of his undertaking. 

We do not know margin 


whether there. is 
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enoughallowed to warrant the gentleman referred 
to attempting this by buying in large and selling 
in small lots, or how he proposes to conduct 
the business; but we are emphatic in our ex- 
pression that such an arrangement ought to be 
made here, if practicable; that the farmers of 
Maryland and Virginia should not go to New 
York for their supplies of guano under the belief 
that they can buy there on better terms or under 
surer guarantees of quality than in Baltimore. 
We may be pardoned for saying that we were 
very largely instrumental in leading to Baltimore 
the trade in Peruvian guano which at one time 
assumed such great proportions, and from which, 
as a result, sprang up the business of making 
artificial manures, which may be counted one 
of the largest and most important branches of the 
commerce of our city. This great interest must 
inevitably suffer, if a sufficient break in the trade 
is made to carry to New York a portion of the 
purchasers. This result we should very much 
regret to see. 
ao 


Agricultural Fairs. and Trotting and 
Piowing Matches. 


Mr. Crozier, a well-known farmer of Long 
Island, New York, in a letter to the Country 
Gentleman says he finds in that paper “a good 
deal concerning horses raised for speed, but far 
less for the horse which produces the staff of life 
fur man and beast,” and continues— 

“Please turn the attention of your readers oc- 
casionally to horses bred for agricultural pur- 
poses—a class which should have a prominent 
place. Give him a chance to rise in the estima- 
tion which he well deserves as meriting greater 
attention from farmers than the swift trotter. 

“Next, give us a plowing match next fall— 
prizes to be awarded as follows: 

1, For the best plowed acre under the rules of 
the. Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
large gold medal, worth $100; 2, Silver medal 
or cup, worth $75; 3, Silver medal or money 
$50; 4, Cash prize, $25; 5, Cash prize $10. I 
will pledge myself to raise the necessary funds 
($260) to pay the prizes on the day of the match. 
Give an open field the first year. I hope you 
will consider this over, and not drop it. If carried 
out successfully, it will accomplish more for the 
young men of the State than all the horse trots 
that can be got up.” 

The editor replies, in substance, that the larger 
interest is taken in trotting horses because of the 
apparent determination of farmers to breed in 
that direction, but promises his earnest co-opera- 
tion in promoting increased popularity in 
“agricultural horses.” As to the 
Matches he says he has often expressed surprise 
and chagrin that they have never been naturalized 
on American soil; that the N. Y. Society for 
a long period held annual matches during its 
shows, but they excited little attention and the 
work done was of so little credit, while the pro- 
gress of time seemed to bring no progress either 
in competition or in workmanship—that the 
effort was abandoned. The liberal offer is made 
of a subscription of $50, towards the amount 
named by Mr. Crozier, in case the matches are 
revived. 
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| Inthe Country Gentleman of two weeks later 
date we find the following letter, which, from the 
initials, will be recognized as from the president of 
our own State Society : 

“In the Country Gentleman of June 25th, the 
suggestion of Mr. Crozier, and your liberal 
response, for more prominence to the farm horses 
(as contradistinguished from trotting and race 
horses) and plowing matches, is timely and 
important. A small effort in that direction was 
made by the executive committee of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Association at its recent 
session, by placing the premium for the best 
farm stallion on an equal footing with that for 
the best blooded stallion ($100 for each,) and 
by increasing the premium for oxen from $50 to 
$100, divided into three classes—tirst premium, 
$50; second, $30; third, $20. At the fairs held 
in this State, fifty years ago, the plowing match 
was the feature of the exhibition, witnessed and 
patronized by the foremost citizens of the State ; 
but of late years, for want of space near large 
cities, or other unexplained cause, the trial of the 
plow, the most important invention of man 
for subduing the earth, has been superseded by 
trotting matches, scrub races and mountebank 
shows. This argues a degeneracy in the man- 
agement of agricultural fairs, for the correction 
of which Mr. Crozier’s suggestion and your 
response are most excellent, and worthy of con- 
sideration and adoption. 

“The horse is a noble animal—too important to 
the farm and the road to be overlooked or 
ignored. But when all qualities and uses are 
thrown in the background except for the turf 
and the trotting circle, it shows a vitiated taste, 
and a want of appreciation of the many uses 
for which the horse was intended, and to which 
he is adapted and indispensable. I therefore haik 
with satisfaction a movement, with your endorse- 
ment and approval, for a reform in the manage- 
ment and mode of conducting our agricultural 
fairs. If these fairs cannot be conducted without 
such vicious and extraordinary aids, then it is 
time to consider whether their period of useful- 
ness has not passed, and whether they had 
not better be less frequent, if not altogether 
abandoned. A. B. D. 

Brovkevdle ’ Md.” 


$$ 


Agricultural Fairs. 


The Germantown Telegraph, one of our oldest, 
| most conservative and carefully-edited exchanges, 
| with an eye always open to every kind of impo- 
| sition and chicanery, but with no great fuss to 
jmake about it, refers to a state society which 
offers $20,000 for premiums, but of which it-disco- 
vers that “ten thousand dollars went for horse trots, 
and of the balance large sums went for articles 
having but the remotest influence on agricultu- 
ral improvement,” and thus discourses thereupon: 


This particular premim list is to be sure the 
strongest one in these especial lines before us ; 
but a great majority are no better, and it is a 
matter of astonishment to us that sensible agri- 
culturists bave so long permitted themselves to 
be dragged at the tail-end of a horse in this matter 
of encouraging agriculture. 
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A few of our best societies have, however, as- 
serted the right of pure agriculture to some sort 
of a recognition over mere horse-jockeys and 
black-legs, and have cut loose altogether from 
racing in every form as having little to do with 
progressive farming. The New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society is one of these, and so tenacious 
is it of its reputation in this respect that it has 
had recently to give notice that though accepting 
the tender of a driving-park to hold its annual 
exhibition on, it had no connection with or re- 
sponsibility for any races that might take place 
on the grounds. 

That it was thought necessary to make such 
an avowal, shows a healthy state of public senti- 
ment which one can but hope will extend to 
other communities and other States, and result 
in keeping the horse-race where it properly be- 


longs. 

This is not a question of fast horses. No one 
wants a slow team when a fast one would do 
just as well. There might possibly be no objec- 
tion to trials of speed as a subordinate part of an 
agricultural exhibition, as all other parts are 
subordinate; there may or may not be grounds 
for good arguments, but there can be no doubt in 
the minds of many right-thinking men and women 
that the great prominence usually given to the 
horse-race at fairs isa fraud on agriculture, and 
tends to demoralize much more than it tends to 
build up human character. 

We know what the excuse generally is. The 
exhibition must be made attractive in order to pay, 
and nothing attracts like the horse-race. But if 
we look at the success of those societies who de- 
fend this abortion on this plea, and the success 
of the New York Agricultural Society which 
repudiates it, we find the success much in favor 

. of the latter. And then outside of pecuniary 
success, look at the influence on real agricultural 
prosperity and see how much more is it in favor 
of the New York Society’s plan. Intelfigent 
agriculture is more prized there than perhaps 
anywhere, and her agricultural elements have 
been improved to an extent which no other 
State can surpass. And her exhibitions are just 
as prosperous, pecuniarily, as well as in attend- 
ance, as any in the Union. P 

We look forward to the time when these things 
shall be more clearly perceived than now; when 
real agriculture shall in most societies take the 
front seat instead of the back one, and when the 
managers shall have the moral courage to do 
what is right, in the full confidence that the great 
arming community will sustain them. 


* 





Management of Fine Yellow Tobacco, 


From an essay by Mr. Leftwich, to which was 
awarded a prize by the Border Agricultural 
Society of Va. and N. C., we extract the follow- 
ing: 

Within a few days after the last working, the 
time for topping will have arrived ; and when to 
begin, is the question next for our consideration. 
It is quite a temptation to see some two or three 
thousand fine thrifty plants sufficiently large, 
some buttoning to blossom, others fully blown, 
that the most planters are ready to upbraid us 
with neglect. But if your tobacco has grown 


| properly, with leaves of ample width, the first 
| topping should be postponed as long as possible, 
| not to allow the stalk to become hard. By thus 
| waiting we get a much larger number of plants, 
}and the growth is made much finer thereby, and 
the leaves are better distanced on the stalk, 
| thereby allowing a better exposure to the sun ; 
|and as the stalk attains better height, there is less 
|damage than would result if topped early and 
allowed to spread near the ground. It is with 
some a matter of doubt, whether the growth is 
made finer by this expedient of letting it “run 
up;” this, however, cannot be reasonable. When 
thus managed, the vascular system of the plant 
receives, as it were, a given form and calibre, 
which is not so susceptible of expansion as when 
|the mere bud is pinched out, the top leaves left 
small, and their delicate sap vessels capable of 
| almost indefinite expansion, do expand until the 
stem of the leaf is apparently but a continuation 
of the stalk of the plant, such is its degree of 
\development. We know this practice will 
prevent the leaves attaining the same width as 
the opposite one, and will also curtail the weight 
of the crop considerably ; but both these results 
are desirable, if we wish it strictiy fine. Our 
effort is for quality, not quantity. The number 
|of leaves to be left on each plant, must depend 
upon the strength of the land, appearance of 
each plant, time of topping with regard to season 
both prior and subsequent thereto. Without 
knowing the exact appearance of the plant, its 
capacity, and every circumstance connected with 
it, no one could say what number of leaves it 
| would bear. On superior land, with no lack 
of moisture, and all circumstances being propiti- 
ous, We may top very high, and as high as possi- 
ble to procure good leaf and allow perfect maturity, 
\is the only rule by which we can be governed on 
any land in raising fine tobacco. Atter we have 
topped, if it should seem not to advanee favora- 
| bly, as indicated by a slow and narrow growth 
of the top leaves, we can reduce the number as 
low as the plants seem to indicate necessity 
| therefor. Some of our finest tobacco growers do 
not strip off any of the ground leaves. We 
think it best to “prime” when we give the last 
hoe working, and sufficiently high to insure a 
ledf of good size and substance. The second 
jand third toppings, like the first, should be as 
large as possible; the third, somewhat lower 
|than the former. After the third, we may top 
|as plants present themselves in height accord- 
| ing to time, their respective vigor, and the char- 
jacter of the season. The scions or suckers must 
{not be allowed to remain on tobacco any longer 
}than can be avoided. They should never get 
|more than four or five inches in length. Their 
presence too long will injure the calibre of the 
sap vessels supplying the leaf with nutriment, 
and thereby prevent a perfect development. It 
is possible that those growing near the ground, 
below the leaves, may, after the plant is fully ripe, 
serve to deplete the plant of any redundancy of 
sap—especially, if the season is or has been a 
wet one; but in no case let them attain such 
height as will afford shade to the plant. The ar- 
duous task of worming and suckering, in a crop 
of much size, is never finished until the crop is 
saved. Generally about the latter part of Au- 
gust and Istof September, some of our crops are 
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ready for the knife. If every precaution has 
been observed, land well-adapted, season propi- 
tious, it will have grown fine, sufficiently large, 
and ripened yellow. Such being the case, our 
prospect for success is very flattering; much, 
however, remains yet to be done. The crop, 
now beautiful and full of promise, may be mis- 
managed and result in perfect failure. With 
the planter it is all important that his crop be 
saved early; want of time to save from frost, is 
of all things most harrassing, and every experi- 
enced tobaceo-curer knows well the difficulties 
with which he contends in his efforts to cure 
after the season has advancec. The weather be- 
comes more liable to sudden alternations, which 
often defeat success. Having all things ready, 
our barns in dry, tight condition, with an ample 
supply of good, large, hard charcoal, under a good 
shelter, we may begin cutting plants of equal 
size, maturity, and cast as nearly as possible, 
being careful to split each stalk in the centre, 
and as low down as possible not to allow 
complete separation, then sever the stalk as near 
the bottom leaf as you can, and put the plant 
gently to one side, with base of the plant towards 
the sun, and proceed with the cutting as rapidly 
as possible. The plants are immediately convey- 
ed to the barn, while they are yet stiff. Do not 
delay, thinking they will break less and admit of 
being hauled in larger loads, &c., by having 
collapsed. This is a dangerous practice, and 
must not be allowed. If we could, we would 
always follow after the cutter with stick in hand, 
hang, convey to barn by hand, hoist and regulate. 
If large, only five or six plants to each stick; if 
small, seven or eight. 


‘Agricultural Calendar. 


Work for the Month—August. 


With the incoming of this month there is some 
respite to the farmer from the severer toil of the 
summer. Not that there is often on a well- 
ordered and well-regulated farm much time when 
abundant work cannot be found ready to the 
hand, but it is less urgent; and when an oppor- 
tunity offers now for recreation and rest, there is 
no reason why it should not be availed of. 


Plowing for Wheat.—aAs soon as pos- 
sible this work ought to be done, and the more 
thoroughly the svil is pulverized the better will 
be its yield. Deep plowing is a great protection 
against winter killing by promoting the discharge 
of surplus moisture, but shallow cultivation does 
more to destroy the weeds. Manure for wheat 
and rye ought not to be plowed under too deep. 

Sowing Rye.—Some of the best farmers 
of this State endeavor to get this crop in the lat- 
ter part of this month, whilst others prefer to 
wait until the beginning or middle of next. The 


conditions of success are, however, the same, and | 


we will briefly allude to them. Rye likes a soil 
rather sandy in its nature, but it is idle to expect 
much of a return from any land not in good heart ; 
and this is a crop which will repay you for any 
extra care in the preparation of the soil, or for 


any extra portion of manure you may apply. 
Ten to twelve good loads of stable manure, or 
| 200 or 300 Ibs. of a reliable super-phosphate, or 
|200 Ibs. of bone dust, 50 tbs. Peruvian guano 
|and 1 bushel of salt, will be found an application 
which will pay in the returns received. The old 
| plan of putting rye on the poorest land on the 
|farm can scarcely be longer thought the highest 
| wisdom. 

If the rye is too rank either in fall or spring it 

can be grazed, without any damage, by sheep or 

jcalves. If possible seed with the drill, to insure 
jagainst winter killing. About five pecks of seed 
| to the acre is sufficient. 

Buckwheat may still be sown and escape 
early frosts, and for a green manure up to the 
| middle of the month will do to sow it. 
| Turnips may be sown at any time this 
;month. The strap leaf, white or purple top, is 
|the general favorite here. One pound to the 
|acre is sufficient if sown broadcast, which is the 
|mode generally adopted. Super-phosphate of 
\lime seems especially suited for turnips, and 
about 200 Ibs. to the acre will not only give them 

a vigorous start but carry them through the sea- 
son so as to produce a gord crop. It is now too 
| late, with ordinary seasons, to sow Ruta Bagas. 


Timothy Meadows.—Those of our 

readers who intend setting one this month should 
make up their minds to the most liberal treat- 
jment. Timothy is a grass which containsa large 
|amount of inorganic materials, and to secure a 
|respectable cutting during the time it lasts the 
land should be in the best condition attainable. 
| The kind of soil timothy prefers is a clayey loam 
not too dry; but it will succeed on almost any 
land in moderate condition. Deep ploughing is 
an almost essential condition, and we think the 
benefit of subsoiling would be evident. Manure 
as heavily as you can, and harrow and roll, and 
harrow again, until the finest possible tilth is 
obtained. Of manures, nothing perhaps is better 
than barn-yurd manure, if to be provided in suffi- 
cient abundance. Ashes and salt and bone are 
also excellent applications for the purpose in 
view. One peck of seed to the acre would be a 
proper average for most soils. Care should be 
used to distribute the seed evenly on the land. 
This is best done by dividing it and sowing it in 
two portions, in directions across each other. 
Some cover the seed with a brush harrow, but 
the smoothing harrow will be found well adapted 
to this purpose. 

Late Potatoes ought to be kept cleun, 
and the soil light. At the last working, if a mix- 
ture of salt and plaster (one bushel of each to 
the acre.) is sown over them it will pay for the 
trouble. 

Root Crops.—Sugar Beets, Mangels and 
Ruta Bagas, ought to be frequently worked and 
thoroughly thinned out. A large decrease of the 
crop will follow from not keeping the weeds 
down and the earth mellow. This is true also of 

, Carrots and Parsnips. 

Making Manure and Composts. 
The hot sun aids very much in the fermentation 
of the manure piles and compost heaps, and this 
makes the present a good season for increasing 
their bulk by the collection of the odds and ends 
of the farm, such as weeds, road scrapings, old 





ae | 


sods, the waste from the house, &c. We repeat 
our previous recommendation to always make 
the active ingredient of your compost heaps good 
manure, as this will impart activity to all the 
other ingredients. 


To-pDressing Grass Lands and 


Pastures.—Now 1s a good time to put on a | 


dressing of well-rotted compost or barn-yard 
manure, or fine bone ashes and salt, harrowing 
either in. It is well at the same time to sow 
timothy, orchard, red top and clover seed. The 
advantage to be gained by this treatment will 
soon and long be manifest. 


Fences.—Examine their condition and have 
any needed attention given them, that there may 
be no trespassing stock. 


Granaries ought to be well cleaned out, 
and made ready for the new crops when 
threshed. In our June No., Mr. Atlee gave a 
remedy for the black weevil which so infest some 
barns. Tar is said to be offensive to this insect, 
whilst some authorities say nothing will eradi- 
cate it but fumigation with sulphur. This last is 
a dangerous application in barns where hay or 
unthreshed grain is stored. 


Draining and Ditching.—The pres- 
ent month isa good time for attending to this very 
important work. 

Live Steck.—Sieep ought to Lave tar 
and salt provided as a preventive against the fly. 
Cows ought to be well supplied with good food 
as the pasture becomes short. Nothing, perhaps, 
is better than corn fodder, if you have been 
provident enough to sow it. JZvrses ought to be 
kept in dark stables as far as practicable to pro- 
tect them from insect tormentors. 

iia 


The Vegetable Garden. 


All spaces in the garden made vacant by 
crops that have matured should be filled with 


something like cabbage, spinach or turnips. Do 
not allow such ground to be taken possession of 
by the weeds, which will give you trouble for 
many seasons tocome. All the litter and rubbish 
from the garden should be removed to the com- 


post heap, and not be left to disfigure the garden. | 


Beans may still be planted for late use, but the 
ground must be rich, or made so. 

Cucumbers tor pickling should be sown at once. 

Celery.—The first plantings will need earthing 
up, taking care not to allow the earth to get into 
the hearts of the plants, which will produce rust. 
That later planted should have when practicable 
liberal supplies of water. 

Cabbage and. Cauliflowera should be kept well 
worked, drawing the earth up towards them. 

Lettuce for fall may be sown on rich ground. 

Spinach also may be sown in drills 20 inches 
apart. 

°-@e- 

Paris GREEN.—This material, which has been 
found the surest death to the Potato Bug and the 
Cotton Worm, is advertised in our pages this 
month by Messrs. W. Davison & Co. As it is 
necessary that this material should be pure to be 
effective, it will be well to order supplies through 
a house of established reputation like this. 
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Correspondence. 


Our French Letter. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


There is no part of the annual grant voted by 
the State for the improvement of agriculture 
}that produces more immediate and practical 
benefit than that allocated to the holding of re- 
gional agricultural shows; and to withdraw such, 
or even to seriously reduce it, would be indeed 
regretable. Each show leaves salutary evidence 
of progress in those localities where it is held; 
stock becomes improved; implements are com- 
mended, machinery installed, better seeds are 
sought after, and commercial manures purchased, 
When succeeding exhibitions come round, fewer 
animals may be entered, because farmers are 
aware only those that are excellent can compete 
for the prizes, and later, when improvement has 
done its work, the lists will be fuller. The farm- 
ers’ eyes at these shows become opened and 
educated, and as prejudices and routine can be 
only conquered by traveling to view new pro- 
cesses or ameliorations, those who cannot under- 
take a voyage benefit by the spectacle of realized 
progress at their doors. The farm laborer looks 
on also, and notes, and thinks, as well as the 
peasant farmer or the stay-at-home proprietor. 
It is not a long time ago since cattle were viewed 
by the French agriculturist, and indeed most 
live stock, as a necessary evil. In the depths of 
Britany improved implements are now the 
fashion, and since 1850 the flail then only em- 
ployed has become as antiquated as a threshing 
machine was at the time one of the marvels of 
the day. Also very respectable local implement 
factories have sprung up, and while following in 
| the wake of improvements, aim primarily in ap- 
plying these improvements to the special wants 
of their district. The farmer, too, having com- 
menced by complaining of the necessity of 
expending ready money, ends by recognising 
that what cash he loans to his lands for draining, 
|manuring, deeper and finer tillage, &c., brings 
' him good interest for his outlay. 

Observations on Wheat, Clover, &c. 
Dr. Bidard relates his observations on the 
|growth and development of wheat. Either a 
| very low temperature, or a frost succeeding 
humidity, can endanger winter wheat, by up- 
heaving the soil and exposing the roots. At the 
close of February, when the leaves began to 
develop, he examined the stem, and found that 
it consisted of five tubes, one within the other, 
like a telescope; a month later the rudimentary 
ear was Visible ; a month afterwards, the spikelets, 
and even the flower, were discernable. Many 
farmers in France graze stock on their winter 
| wheat in early spring, and often complain that 
the practice is sometimes injurious, causing the 
plant to run only to leaf. May this not be owing 
to the grazing taking place at too late a period, 
and when the rudimentary ear has been formed ? 
In June, when the temperature increases, the 
floral organs develop rapidly; the stamens 
become yellow, the pistils white, and all enclosed 
between the tenderest of valves A temperature 
)of 72 degrees is necessary for the process of 
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fecundation, which is effected in a moment; in 
the course of three minutes afterwards the valves 
of the spikelets open, reject the stamene, and 
then permanently reclose. When the fecundation, 
owing to a low temperature, does not take place, 
the spikelet retains not the less its round form, 
but yields to the pressure of the finger; it is 
empty, hence one of the causes of a deficient 
harvest. Before fecundation, no starch is per- 
ceptible in the embryo, but, immediately after 
that operation, the iodine test reveals the 
presence of starch. Ten days suflice to shape 
when fecundation has taken place, the membrane 
of the grain which ultimately forms bran; this 
membrane or case rapidly becomes filled with a 
solution of starch, and requires a good deal of 
water to continue its work of development ; 
should drought ensue, this membrane is not well 
filled, it is thin and shrivelled—hence a second 
cause of a deficient harvest ; to which a third may 
be added, the abortion of two or more grains at 
the base of the ear—the latter generally possess- 
ing from 21 to 27 spikelets. : 

Nearly all our cultivated plants seemed doomed 
to pass through a series of maladies. In their 
wild state they are not so affected, at least we do 
not perceive such. 
being in the conditions of their life, leaves them 
more exposed to enemies ; that the more we care 


for them the less they appear to depend on their | 


own natural powers of resistance? The latest 
plant attacked with disease is clover; it sickens 
where it was formerly robust, or dies off in being 
cut at the crown, while the tap root remains 
healthy. This latter disease has been developed 
at the Grignon agricultural college; the clover 
fades, blackens and dies, not in patches so much 
as by numerous isolated plants, and, curiously, 
most markedly on the soil where wheat and 
potatoes had previously been cultivated. It is at 
the neck of the plant, a little above the surface 
of the soil, that the malady appears, resembling 
in the mark as if it had been gnawed by a wire 
worm, but produced by a parisitic mushroom, 
which, as it grows, alters the cells and their con- 
tents. When a dead plant is placed in a moist 
position for a day or a night, it becomes covered 
with down—the same fungi that attacked it 
when living, and which is believed to be identical 
with that found on the leaves of a diseased potato 
plant. 
French Horses—Guano, &c. 


The new law on military organization naturally 
affected the supply of horses in France, and 
the Assembly has been but consequent in voting 
funds to increase not only that supply, but the 
improvement of the breed. From January next 
the State will purchase every year 200 stallions 
of good blood, to be disseminated over the 
country, and subjected to inspection. It has re- 
opened some of the closed breeding establish- 
ments, placing all under a special commission 
and the law, instead of the caprice of a minister. 
rhe army needs at present 90, instead of 70 
thousand horses in time of peace; in case of 
war, 26,000 would be required, the moiety on 
the moment. : 

Experiments are being undertaken to test the 


efticacy of highly nitrogenized manures as a} 
means of combating the vine disease—phylloxera. | 


Peruvian guano is the manure most in request, 


Is it that culture, greater well- | 





chiefly because hitherto it has not been employed. 
Apropos of guano, a French tribunal has ruled, 
that an authorized agent of Peruvian guano is 


| quite right to refuse to sell the manure to persons 


whom he reasonably believes intend to re-vend it 
in an adulterated form. 

From the researches of Schulze, there 
certain relation between the richness of a soil in 
mineral matters and the trees it produces. In 
the case of pines and larch it has been found, 
that the poorer the soil in phosphoric acid, the 
more inferior will be the yield of timber. Asa 
rule in general, the greater the quantity of pot- 
ash and lime in a soil the more vigorous will be 
the trees. The removal of the leaves from forest 
soils is also a serious source of exhaustion. In 
the sugar factories it is the practice to mix quick 
lime with the debris that comes from the pressing 
machines; the value of the compost has been 
found to be more commercially valuable, and of 
course for manuring purposes on which prices 
are based, by substituting gypsum for quick lime. 

It has been observed that when calves suckle 
their mothers the latter experience a great desire 
to drink, although having drank but a few 
minutes previously. Is it that she fears her off- 
spring would be left without a supply of nourish- 
ment and takes precautions? It has also been 
remarked that whether milked in the field or in 
the shed, cows display a desire to drink, though 
having just drank. Experiments are promised 
as to watering cows only during process of milk- 
ing to ascertain if the practice affects the secretion 


of milk. 


a 
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Artificial Milk for Calves. 


M. Lejeune, director of the agricultural estab- 
lishment of Gembloux, in Belgium, which is 
supported by the State, has confirmed his success 
in the rearing and fattening of calves on artificial 
milk, formed by the addition of wheaten flour, 
malt, and carbonate of potash, to skimmed milk. 
Wheaten flour must not be depended upon as a 
source of aliment with milk. In the Black 
Forest, Liebeg has shown that such mixture in- 
creased the mortality of infants by 42 per cent., 
producing indigestions, &c. In the case of 
young stock, hay-tea, eggs, bread, oil cake, &c., 
made up in a mash, are open to serious objections. 
At the Gembloux farm the milk is skimmed, and 
the cream made into butter as a rule. But many 
calves and young hogs are reared, demanding 
artificial milk as a necessity. For three weeks 
the young calves receive eight quarts of pure 
milk daily; this quantity is then gradually 
diminished, and the artificial preparation pro- 
portionately succeeds. The artificial milk consists 
of 14 ounce of wheaten flour, the same of 
powdered malt, and nearly two penny weights of 
carbonate of soda, per quart of skimmed milk ; 
the mixture is cooked by a jet of steam, keeping 
the mixture well stirred. Over an ordinary fire 
the cooking is troublesome, and burns. In sum- 
mer the mass keeps fresh for 24 hours and ought 
to be givencold. The bicarbonate of potash pre- 
vents the acid reaction of the flour, besides, the 
potash is required for the blood, and carbonate 
of soda cannot replace it. The starch of the 
flour by cooking is converted into sugar and 
dextrine, which, if transferred to the animal's 
stomach, would prove a very fatiguing opera- 
tion. The artificial milk costs a fraction more 
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than one sous per quart, while the unskimmed 
milk can be sold at three sous per quart. 

M. Collodon has instituted several experiments 
on trees as lightning conductors, and finds that 
the poplar is the best, as it ever escapes, while 
the top of the oak, or the branches of the elm, 
generally suffer. In planting poplars, therefore, 


around a building, they may be considered as 

efficacious conductors of lightning, but it is 

necessary to connect the lower part of the trunk 

with a well, or a moist soil, by means of a metal 

rod. y. ¢ 
Paris, June 13th, 1874. 


Gunpowder (Balt. Co.) Agricultural Club. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

The last meeting of the Gunpowder Agricul- 
tural Club was held June 27th, at the residence 
of T. T. Gorsuch,—S. M. Price, foreman. At the 
previous meeting an order had been passed re- 
quiring the members to assemble on the day 


above named in the field selected by the fetilizer | 
{make as much manure as ten horses. 


committee for their experiments on the farm of 
Jos. Bosley. A thunder storm, which prevailed 
at the hour appointed, rendered the execution of 
the order impracticable. The examination on our 
host’s farm consisted in the comparison of the 
effects of various fertilizers on the ripening 
grain. On rye a test between Whitelock’s 
Vegetator and bone left a mark plainly in favor 
of the former, though on wheat the vegetator 
showed no perceptible advantage over our 
host’s own manipulation of bone, dissolved, 
Peruvian guano and Kainit. The prize acre 


| prefer a cross of Merino and Cotswold. 


is accorded, of course, to the venerable recipient, 
whose flowing beard of snowy whiteness lends 
him a patriarchal aspect. He has on his right, 
Samuel Sands, Esq., senior editor of the American 
Farmer, and on his left the venerable Thos. C. 
Bosley, Esq., both his equals in age, though it is 
evident Mr. Sands bears his years lightly. Bhe 
remaining members of the club, active and 
honorary, are grouped above and around these 
central figures. The picture is of large propor- 
tions, and as it pended from the wall of our host’s 
parlor, was the cynosure of all eyes. 

The club discussed the following topic: _ Is it 
profitable to raise sheep in our locality? What 
are the best breeds? What is the best way to 
take care of and protect them? 

Jos. Bosley had not found sheep especially 
profitable. Thought there was less loss and 
more profit in frequent changing. Sheep are 
pretty close feeders, but he could not assert that 
they injure the land more than other stock which 
does not feed quite so close. He thought thirty 
sheep and their lambs, plentifully littered, would 
Mr. B. 
spoke of no losses from dogs. 

T. T. Gorsuch had had no experience with 
sheep for a number of years. If he had occasion 
to change from the dairy business, he would 
make a specialty of raising and feeding sheep. 
The value to the land from keeping them would 
be 100 per cent. greater than from dairying, 
though the immediate profit in wool and meat 
would be less. For lambs and wool he would 
As to 


| protection, our dog law being utterly inefficient, 


was likewise inspected, and exhibited a promising | 


state of health and vigor. 


After a refreshing and bountiful supper the | 


club proceeded to business, which included the 
ceremony of presenting a photographic picture 
of the members, awarded to our host for his sue- 
cess in raising last year the largest yield of corn 
ononeacre. Our foreman made the presentation 
in a neat, appropriate and graceful address, 
Among other things, he said,“when this club 
was organized no one thought that 25 barrels of 
corn per acre could be raised here. This no 
doubt has been brought about by our organiza- 
tion. He thought it not assuming too much to 
say that not only members of the club had re- 
ceived much benefit from our gathering, but that 
other farmers throughout our section are waking 
up to the necessity of greater improvement. As 
the members are represented in ths picture 
standing shoulder to shoulder, he hoped it would 
ever be while life lasted that they so stand in 
each other's interest and in the advancement of 
agriculture, the noblest of occupations.” Our 
host replied at length. “He believed the hills of 
the Gunpowder and the bottoms of the Western 
Run capable of still larger yields than those 
which had been reached. He would not feel 
like laying claim to credit till he had obtained a 
product of thirty barrels. He thought these 
friendly contests and the beneficial information 
thereby brought out, was —— to a higher 
general average in corn, which he believed would 
in a few years be carried still higher.” The 
picture was executed in fine style, and in such 
perfection that it could be taken for a steel en- 
graving. The position of honor and prominence 


he woukl consider a high enclosure the only safe- 

uard. Bells, however, will keep dogs off. (S. 
M. Price’s experience was different; he had had 
belled sheep killed.) 

Josh. M. Gorsuch had not found sheep profita- 
ble. On small farms they are an incumbrance. 
Those who have large and foul farms can keep 
them to profit. He did not favor frequent 
changing; he had tried it to his loss. Sheltering 
in stone stables he had found hurtful to lambs, 

A.C. Seott.—With him dairying had supplant- 
ed sheep raising; had found the two incompati- 
ble. He considered sheep profitable. Merino 
and Cotswold give finest, hardiest and most easily 
fattened lambs; has sold them to weigh ten 
pounds to the quarter at ten weeks old. Housing 
is the only protection from dogs. 

Edward Scott.—Experience with sheep limited, 
but as far as it goes is on the side of profit. 
Has kept a few with a view to spring marketing ; 
pays if well attended to. There is nothing better 
for the improvement of the land than sheep 
raising. For breed would prefer Merino and 
Cotswold. The only plan to secure protection 
against dogs, is to send such men to the Legisla- 
ture as are not afraid to pass stringent dog laws. 

D. Gorsuch thinks sheep raising and fattening 
can be made profitable, but not in connection 
with the dairy business. Doesn't see why sheep 
can’t be raised here with profit. We are close to 
a good market. Lambs if gotten into market 
early are valuable; fleeces, too, are worth a good 
deal. We labor under a disadvantage in not 
keeping the right breed for mutton. He had 
attended market here for many years, but had 
seen no such mutton as he had seen in the Liver- 
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pool markets. The best breed in England had 
come from a cross of South and Shropshiredown. 
Here Mr. G. was interrupted with the statement 
that the profit of sheep raising in England did 
not arrive from the meat and wool, but from the 
manure which the sheep produced. This ac- 
counted also for the apparent paradox that turnip 

culture is conducive to fertility, as they were fed 
wal left their manure on the turnip ground. Mr. 


G. thought sheep could be best protected by tax- 
Sheep need a dry, roomy 


ing dogs heavily. 
shelter. 

John D. Matthews had kept sheep twenty- 
eight years to raise lambs for market. On ac count 
of the loss from dogs, he had been compelled to 
bring them into his lawn at night, and bell them 
to alarm the family in case of danger. This 
deprived him of the droppings where most 
needed. Thinks the close grazing of sheep in 
spring injurious; the grass hardly recovers from 
it the whole season. He considered sheep unprofit- 
able to him. Breeds.—Southdown runs too much 
to fat; crossing with Cotswold remedies this. 

N. R. Miles argued for the profit of sheep 
raising from observation, not from experience. 
He thought hurdles or movable pens, such as are 
used abroad for confining sheep at night, would 
answer the double purpose of protecting from 
dogs and concentrating the profit arising from 
their manure. 

8. M. Price favored keeping sheep. No stock 
enriches land like sheep. Last fall had a field 
nicely manured by sheep. At night they rest on 
the highest knolls, and these soon become the 
richest | ‘spots. Mr. P. farther showed by figures 
that there is a direct cash profit from fattening. 
Breed.—Merino, too wild. Liked the Long W ools 
the best, and butchers preferred their lambs. To 
protect from dogs would confine in a lot near the 
house, and bell to give alarm if disturbed. 

Among the guests present were Henry Carroll, 
Sr., of My Lady’s Manor, and his son, Henry 
Carroll, Jr. The state of Mr. C arroll, Sr.’s, health 
made it imperative for him to avoid the night 
air, and as the discussion was not begun until 
about nightfall, the club was thus deprived of 
his ideas and suggestions on the subject. He 
has had large and extended experience in it, 
though of late, like hundreds of others, he has 
been forced to surrender to the dogs. The hope 
of effective deiiverance from this curse, through 
legislative action, appears little short of vain. 
Unfortunately governing with us has degenerated 
from a science into a trade, and more unfortunate- 
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ly still the agriculturist seems to look upon his 
calling merely as a make-shift till some less 
laborious opportunity of existing offers. The 
fault is after all the farmer’s own. 
the dog-sheep question is recommended to Legio 
Octima, When the coming farmer shall have 
been taught the interest, nobility and grandeur 


This view of 








[The committee to whom was referred the let- 
ter of Messrs. Whitelock & Co., suggesting a 
test of commercial fertilizers, manufactured or 
sold in Baltimore, reported through their chair- 
man, J. D. Matthews, that they had visited and 
presented the letter, personally or to their repre- 
sentatives, to twenty-five firms, when the fol- 
lowing accepted the conditions and agreed to 
participate in the test, viz: L. Sangston, for 
Maryland Phosphate Co.; P.S. Chappel, Jno. C. 
Hachtel & Co., P. Zell & Sons, making with the 
originators of the proposition, five—one short of 
the required number. The other parties waited 
on, either declined or failed to respond within 
the time assigned for reflection. ] 
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Protecting Fruit Trees 
Ice Houses, 





against Frost--- 
Ce. 


Editors American Farmer : 

As L. W. G. and Mr. Fitz are fruit growers, 
and had a good deal to say last spring about 
mulching, deep planting, &c., I propose (though I 
don’t profess to be a fruit raiser) to tell them 
something they don’t know, or, at any rate, 
which T don’ t think they know. 

Last spring, one cold evening when I knew 
there would be frost, I thought ‘I would try an 
experiment on a peach tree growing in my 
garden. I accordingly took a new hemp rope, 
25 or 30 feet long, and stretched it over the tree 
as high up as I could get it, and placed two 
dinner plates filled with water under the tree, so 
that one end of the rope hung in one plate and 
the other end in the other plate. 

The consequences were that while the frost 
killed nearly every peach on this farm, the above 
tree is loaded with fruit so as to break the limbs. 

Now will you, L. W. G., Mr. Fitz, or some one 
else, give me the philosophy why the fruit was 
not killed. 

I saw the receipt in an Almanac in 1844, but I 
never tried it before, and you may tell your 
readers that it paid me for my trouble. 

But I must stop and go back to the March No 
of the Farmer about my ice-house, which I wrote 
to the Farmer over the signature of “Tar Heel.” 
Well, J could get no ice last winter thicker than 
% of an inch, and I gathered 20 or 30 wagon 
loads and pounded it into my house with a maul, 
and put in sawdust. I had good drainage, but 
no ventilation, and my ice was gone the Ist of 
June. I would like to get some information, and 
I also wish some farmer would give us a chapter 
(in the American Farmer) on hedging, the best 
sort, the best seed, &c., &e. 

We ought to work for each other's good, and if 
A or B can give C some good advice or tell him 
something he don’t know, I think they ought to 


of his calling, and taught to love it, not alone for) go jt. 


the yearly cash balance, but more for the immuni- | 
ties of health, happiness, clear conscience and | 
competency it may afford, he will become con-| 
scious of his value and importance as the chief 
factor of civilization, and as a dispenser of favor 
can insist upon respect for his rights. The dog-| 
sheep problem will then be found easy of solu- 
tion. 2 G, 
Baltimore County, July 11th, 1874. 


So, Mr. Editor, if my letter is not too dry, 
please publish it in the Farmer. 

Our cotton is good, our corn poor; the drought 
burnt us up. Joun W. Kine. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


[Perhaps if our correspondent’s peach tree had 


| stood with the others, and not in his garden, it 


might have shared their fate!—Hd. A. F.] 
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Trials of Kainit. 


Editors American Farmer : 

You solicit in your July No. the e xperience of 
your readers with “Salts of Potash.” I used 
a ton of “Kainit,” in various ways, and upon 
various crops, last spring. Upon corn in the fol- 
lowing manner: After covering with cultivator, 
applied “Kainit” as a 
200 Ibs. per acre. Result—Better-looking corn, 
at this time, by 25 per cent., than Lexpected. On 
Mangel Wurtzels: drew a shallow furrow— 
drilled Kainit in same, at rate of 300 Ibs. per 
acre; turned light furrow on from each side; 
leveled off top, and drilled in seed. Result— | 
Not so favorable as with corn. Applied it to 
Early Cabbages in the hill, about three table- 
spoonsfull to a hill. Result—No cut worms; no 
cabbages !! (burnt up.) On Tomatoes in smaller 
quantity to the hill than in cabbages; plants look 
equally as well as where I did not apply it. 

Applied it as a top-dressing to young Peach 
trees, some of which were not ‘thoroughly dry, as 
considerable rain had failen a few hours previ- 
ously. 
up all the wet Peach seedlings it came in contact 
with, and has retarded growth of the others in 
sume rows at least one month. 

Tried it on Asparagus in nursery rows, at the 
rate of 300 tbs. per acre. Result, quite satisfac- 
tory. Have applied to late potatoes, but cannot 
give results yet. 

After summing up results, am rather favorably 
impressed with the Kainit, for, as will be 
observed, it did not have a fair trial, in the 
mode of applying, in all the cases when I experi- 
mented with it. Very truly yours, 

J. W. Kerr. 

Caroline Co., Md., July 10th, 1874. 


The Dairy. 


Dairy Farming near Baltimore. 


If distance from market adds to the troubles 
and diminishes the profits of the farmers, prox- 
imity to large cities is attended with no less in- 
conveniences and trials. First and greatest 
amongst these is the scarcity, uncertainty and 
inferiority of labor, which, added to the high 
value of lands, makes the production of ordinary 
farm crops almost an impossibility save at a cost 
which will more than equal their market price. 
This cause has led to the adoption on lands near 
towns and cities of various specialties in culture, 
which, suffering nothing in competition of the 

staples produced from the great grain fields of 
the West, afford better rewards for the hire of 
land and the labor of the farmers. Hence, 
market gardening, grass farms, milk and butter 
dairies, small and large fruits, &c., to some one 
or other of which it would seem necessary that 
the owners of farms convenient to large markets 


should now turn their attention, as giving some | 
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top-dressing on rows, | 


Result—Rate of 200 Ibs. per acre, burnt | 
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better opportunities of escaping conflict with the 
corn and wheat of the Western prairies. 

The vicinity of Pikesville, in Baltimore Co., 
near this city, is largely occupied by farmers 
engaged in milk dairying. We spent a portion of 
an afternoon last month on one of the places near 
there, and as an illustration of a farm which is 
professedly “run to make money,” 
what we saw may be not uninteresting. 
farm is of about 200 acres. There are from 40 to 
150 cows constantly milking, and the daily 
|quantity of milk sent to the city varies very 
‘little the year through from 100 gallons. Most 
| of the cows are native stock, or grades of some 
of the improved breeds, though we noticed several 
|representatives of pure bred stock, among them 
|a very fine Ayrshire; another, a Holstein, about 
| the only thorough-bred animal of this race we 
| know of in this vicinity save those of Mr. 8. M. 
| Shoe maker, who has, as we believe,a herd of 
|them. Hitherto, until the present season, no 

calves have been raised on this farm, but now a 
‘fine Ayrshire bull from the herd of Mr. Birnie, 
of Springfield, Mass., is kept with the cows, 
and the calves of the best milkers are preserved. 

The soiling system is practiced here exclusively, 
save that the second crop of clover is occasionally 
pastured. The main crops relied upon are rye, 
clover, oats, and fodder corn, the last either sown 
broadcast or in drills, but forming in either way 
the main dependence both for feeding green and 
for curing for winter. The cows are kept in a 
lot where their feed is given them, and they are 
fed morning and evening after milking in the 

‘stables a moderate supply of mill stuff and corn- 
meal. 

In winter all the feed is cut, mixed with mill 
| stuff and steamed. The diet is varied as much 
|as possible, and when obtainable, a small daily 
‘amount of brewer's grains is given to each cow, 
inothing having been found more conducive to 
iflow of milk nor so helpful in maintaing the 
health of the cows, differing in this last respect 
{very pointedly from distillery slop, against which 
from time to time such vigorous and deserved 
| protests are raised by the inhabitants of cities, 
| who suffer from its use. 

A small and compact but powerful steam engine 
is employed in cutting the feed, pumping water, 
&c., while the boiler gives a sufficient supply of 
steam for cooking the feed. As soon as the 

| milk is drawn from the cows it is placed in deep 
| cans, which are at once sunk ina cooling tank, 
‘and, the temperature of the water in this tank 
never rising above 54°, it is quickly deprived 
| of its animal heat, when it is turned at once into 
the ordinary cans for shipment to the city. The 


some notes of 
The 
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assisted by occasional 


cooling of the milk is 
stirrings. 

The milk is sent to the city, a distance of some 
9 miles by railroad, this plan being found more | 
convenient and expeditious than sending by 
wagon, as well as saving the labor of one hand. 
Shipments are made daily, night and morning, 
and the produce of this farm is so well known 
for its purity and especially its constancy of 
quality that it is eagerly sought by the retail 
dealers. At present, however, it all goes into the 
hands of one person. The price obtained was, 
for the past year, 25 cents a gallon for eight, and 
20 cents a gallon for four months. 

Besides the crops for the maintenance of the 
cows, there are grown on this farm good crops of 
rye, both grain and straw of which are sold, and 
of timothy hay. Roots are grown to some 
extent, but, except beets, are not highly esteemed, 
Flat 
turnips are, however, annually raised, and appre- 
ciated as giving a supply of succulent food at a 
season when greatly needed. The main stand-by 
is Corn fodder, summer and winter, supplement- 
ed of course during the latter season by clover 
hay, and always by good rations of mill stuff and 
meal, as noted above. The great object is to get 
the cows to eat as much as possible, and the 
general health of the herd may be known from 
the fact that in four years but two animals have 
died, and they rather from local or accidental 
causes than systemic disease. 

A moderate patch of millet (the cat-tail) is 
grown here, and an experiment is being made 
with an East India plant, called durhh, very 
much resembling corn in its appearance, but 
which admits of two cuttings in the same season. 
This is also the case with the cat-tail millet, 
which grows to the height of 8 or 10 feet. We 
hope to learn something more of these two crops, 
in which case, of course we will give our readers 
the benefit of our information. 

We may be perhaps going too far in giving to 
the public a statement of the proceeds of this 
farm, but, as an illustration of what can be done 
in the management of a farm under the disad- | 
vantages of being near a great city, we will say | 
that year before last—the farm year ending June 
80—the milk crop sold for, in gross figures, about 
$7,900; of the hay and other crops there was 
sold in addition about $1,700, making a total of 
$9,600, from which was deducted $3,600 for feed | 
bought, and ordinary expenses, leaving a return | 
of $6,000, from which there is still to be deducted | 
the cost of the labor on the farm, the figures for | 
which we did not receive. The owner of the| 
farm does not reside upon it, except during the | 


in which we confess to some surprise. 
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summer months, but by the terms of agree- 
ment, which seems a fair one for such a case, his 
manager furnishes the labor against the land,and 
all other expenses are divided equally between 
them, as also are the profits. From the number 
of animals kept the manure annually made is 
very great, and the fertility of the fields may be 
judged from the fact that three tons of clover hay 
Was this season cut to the acre. 
* 

Ilow TO MAKE GILT EDGED Butrer.—At the 
recent exhibition of the Chester Co. Agr. Society, 
Pa., Isaac Acker received the first prize on butter. 
His mode of making is stated as follows: He 
feeds ten quarts of corn meal and bran to every 
cow per day, with hay. The temperature of the 
cream at churning is 57 deg., and churns from 12 
to 20 minutes ; 6 ozs. of salt and 8 ozs. of white 
sugar to 20 Ibs. of butter; uses an Embree butter- 
worker, with a sponge and cloth, and does not 
wash the butter with water. Acker believes 
that the essentials to make the dairy business 
pay are good cows, well-fed, well taken care of, 
convenient dairy houses and appliances; then a 
good article is produced and sells at a high price. 
Last year his cows averaged 230 ths. each. 





Profits of Sheep Raising. 


In a letter before us from Gen. Cheatham, in 
the Rural Sun of Nashville, Tennessee, we 
find his statement of the profits of sheep raising. 
In the Spring of 1866 he purchased a buck and 
eleven ewes (good sheep, common breed.) The 
clip of wool for the first three years was used at 
home ; afterwards, to date, he sold of sheep and 
wool to the amount of $1,017, and has on hand 
75 ewes and 100 lambs, worth $200, making a 
total of $1,517 on the original investment of $24, 
besides the amount of mutton and wool for home 
consumption. The number used for the table he 
could not tell, but he remarks that his family 
are mutton eaters, and the table has been well 
supplied every summer. Gen. C. has the usual 
complaint of losses by dogs, ten or fifteen 
lambs being killed by them every spring. This 
year, he says, he lost 30 lambs, 20 of which he 
knows were killed by two hound pups belonging 
to his next neighbor. Except for a few days of 
excessive cold weather in winter, when the 
ground is covered with snow, when he gives 
them a few sheaves of oats, the sheep have been 
raised entirely on grass, winter and summer. 

There is no branch of farming, considering the 
labor and capital bestowed, more pleasant and 
profitable than sheep raising; and yet the cry 
from every quarter of the country is, that the 
drawback to success is caused by the destruction 
of the flocks by worthless, half-starved dogs, 
whose owners, in most cases, being unable to feed 
them, they are necessitated to prowl about among 
their neighbors to feed upon their sheep and 
poultry. The proceedings of the Gunpowder 
Club, on another page, show the sentiments of 
the best class of farmers on this subject. They 
have peculiar cause of complaint, for their appli- 
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cation to the last Legislature, as was that of the | 


State Society, for legislation upon this, as 
well as upon other subjects of importance to the 
tax-payers of the county, was treated with con- 


tempt by some of their own delegation, who ap- | 


peared to obtain control of the committee on 
agriculture, and defeated nearly every measure 
prayed for by the farmers of their own and other 
counties—and they are now exhorting these same 
farmers to send them to a higher legislative body 


—-* 
Tae Hererorps.—In their native shire of 
England, where great care has been taken in the 


raising of this breed of cattle they have been | 


enabled to make some show with the short-horns 
as beef producers—but generally, the latter, 
both in England and America, has far outstripped 
all others in the race, so that for the especial 
purpose alluded to, none others can now attract 
but a most limited attention. 
however, we find mention made of a herd which 
is well spoken of, and one of these is given in a 
late number of the New England Farmer, be- 
longing to H. C. Burleigh, of Maine. The Pa. 
Practical Farmer, in noticing the almost isolated 
case, remarks that : 

“We have always had a very poor opinion of 


Herefords, considering them—to use a common | 


expression—neither “one thing nor the other, 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl.” As beef cattle, in 
neatness of form and feeding value, they rank 
far behind the Short-Horns; and as milch 
cows they are surpassed by several other breeds, 
being coarse, heavy boned animals, not coming up 
to the standard in anything, except, perhaps, 
heavy proportions of bone for the phosphate 
factory.” 

The WV. E. Furmer, however, gives the follow- 
ing glowing description of Mr. Burleigh’s herd : 

“Mr. Burleigh’s Herefords, taken as a whole, 
are the handsomest herd of beef animals, of the 
number, we have ever seen together. The patri- 
arch of the herd, a five year old bull, girting 
eight feet, lacking one inch, although kept en- 
tirely on good hay, without grain, was as fine a 
looking lump of beefas we ever saw, and was 
pronounced by the company the handsomest bull 
within their knowledge. 
the shape of working oxen, showed by their 


pranks and capers that they were able to either | 


work or play according as the opportunity 
afforded. The number of cows and young 
stock was not large, Mr. Burleigh having sok 
all the increase of the herd for the past year. 
The calves are allowed to suck all the milk they 
want, till they are about five months old, when 
they are gradually weaned. We believe Mr. 
Burleigh has the youngest cow we ever saw 
with a yearling heifer by her side,—a healthy 
looking cow of good size, that brought her first 
calf when she was at the advanced age of four- 
teen months and sixteen days. She is tocomein 
again at about two years old. Mr. Burleigh ad- 
vocates breeding in and in, as he understands it, 


and showed some very healthy, well-formed ani- | 


mals, the result of such breeding.” 
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Now and then, | 
| 


A pair of giants, in | 


Spanish Merino Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 

The introduction of pure-bred rams_ will 
annually increase the fleece of a Maryland flock 
one half pound per fleece! Could your farmers 
be induced to reflect on the importance of this 
increase, then I have not written this in vain. I 
care not where they purchase their rams, so that 
they get them from a good flock. One to three 
rams annually do not cost much money, and yet 
an increase annually of one-half pound each 
becomes an important item. Assumea flock now 
averages some 24 Tbs. then increase these 
| weights 4 Tb. annually, and in seven years you 
| have an average of 6 ths. per fleece. We now 

allude to washed wool only. If you include 
a few Spanish Merino ewes trom the same flock, 
the entire average in that time could be made still 
more, and to this add the increased value of the 
| flock, and you have an item worth your attention. 
The time is coming when Maryland will contain 
more and better flocks; when less grain and 
tobacco will be planted; when a beautiful green 
'sward will adorn many a now worn-out field. 
Thischange willtakeplace. Youare enterprising 
and have taste for the beautiful; you are as 
anxious for gain as people elsewhere; plow fewer 
acres and grow more sheep and wool, and thus 
grow more grain. Gentlemen, I would you had 
seen the shocks of wheat standing on about & 
}acres of my farm—642 dozen of large sheaves— 
jand owing to the badly tangled and down con- 
| dition of the straw, the machine was compelled 
{to run over and waste very much, and yet 
all this grew on land once thought not worth 
farming. I admit, less fertility would have given 
|a better produce, yet heavier farming and fewer 
sheep would remedy that. However, we make the 
Merinos our object. This fertility follows with 
|other gains, and I think we shall continue. 
This process is not covered by letters patent; the 
same way is open to others; neither shall I con- 
|tend fora selfish monoply; this earth is large, 
with room for all of us. We have a short time 
| to stay here, and if we do some good, our time 
will not have been spent in vain. We live ina 
progressive age and feel bound to keep on the 
track. A few Spanish Merino sheep well cared 
for will soon cause your family to take a lively 
interest therein. Joun 8. Goer. 


Brownsville, Pa., July, 1874. 


| A Precocious Herrer.—Mr. Wm. R. War- 
|ren, one of the most substantial and intelligent 
| farmers, living near Madison, Wisconsin, gives 
us aremarkable case of a heifer in his possession. 
| She is two years old this spring, and he began to 
notice in the fore part of May that she was 
“making a bag,” and feared that the swelling 
| was the effect of a hurt, but thought he would 
|milk her. Ever since the 15th of May the heifer 
has been giving a fine mess of good, rich milk, 
| and she seems to be a veritable milch cow, to all 
| intents and purposes, without ever giving birth 
pee a calf, or exhibiting any signs of bovine ma- 
|ternity. Can any of our learned cattle breeders 
ive an explanation of this remarkable freak ?— 
Visconsin State Journal, June 30. 
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Horticulture. 


A Day Around Baltimore. 


| selection or arrangement. 


Taking advantage of the visit of Mr. Mechan | 
of the Gardener's Monthly, we were glad to have | 
an opportunity of showing him some of the | 
improvements made around our city since his | 
last visit, and to take him to a few of the places 
of interest in its vicinity. Some notes of what 
engaged our attention may not be without some | 
attraction to our readers. 

Messrs. Meehan, Brackenridge, Pentland, and | 
the junior of the Farmer made up the party, and | 
the way the first two cracked of genera and 
species, and what was found in New South Wales, 
or New Zealand, or among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or in Deseret, was amazing to others | 
who have staid at home among the roses, or 
busied with the hoe, knowing nothing of the 
delights of discovering new species or finding 
old friends in strange quarters, botanically. 

Stopping first at Mr. Pentland’s, we looked 
through his houses, inspected the novelties, and 
wondered where in Baltimore he would find 
purchasers for the almost numberless roses, of 
which he makesa specialty. Inone of the green- 
houses, we saw in fine bloom, a Clereodendron 
Balfouri, which was acknowledged by all to be 
the finest specimen of the kind they had ever 
seen. In the open air are some rare evergreens. 
A conspicuous plant is a Mahonia japonica, 5 to 
6 feet high, bearing fruit. This establishment is 
favorably-situated for the sale of ornamental 
plants and trees. 

Giving a hasty glance at Greenmount, Balti- 
more’s “city of the dead,” we hurried on to the 
estate of the late Johns Hopkins, which, by his 
munificence, is donated as the seat of the Univer- 
sity bearing his name, which will be one of the 
most liberally-endowed institutions of learning 
in the country, and which, in the design of its 
founder, is to include a botanical garden and a 
school of agriculture and horticulture. 

Considerable advance has been made in the 
work of preparation for the purposes to which 
this place is to be dedicated, such as the laying of 
drains, and the filling up of the lake, for which 
there has always been an insufficient supply of 
water; but nothing has been done, so far as we are 
informed, towards the sclection of the plans or 
site for the buildings. 

During the long period that Mr. Hopkins 
owned this property, he had planted a large 
number of noble native and foreign trees, and 
probably nowhere south of Philadelphia is there 
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so large a collection of well-grown specimens ; 


but there seems to have been little system in their 
With the unlimited 
means at his command, it is matter of regret 
that, with his intentions concerning the disposi- 
tion of this property, the grounds should not 
already have been prepared for the purposes in 


| view, since a period long beyond that necessary for 


the erection of buildings, &c., will be required to 
produce such an effect by new plantings, as 
might long ago have been attained. 

Extensive groups of various varieties of Mag- 
nolias are a marked feature in this fine old place, 
including many trees of M. Grandiflora, from 20 
to 30 feet high, adorned with their large fragrant 
white blossoms. Fine specimens also of the 
Belis Jaculifolia, or lance-leayed pine of China, 
ranging from 10 to 20 feet, appeared to be 


| numerous and in good health, and conspicuous on 


the lawn was a tree about 25 feet high, of the 
elegant Picea Pinsapo. We were also forcibly 
struck by thedense, stately American Arbor Vites, 
whose vigor may be owing to the selection of 
the varieties, though we are inclined to attribute 
their fine appearance more to the suitable char- 
acter of the soil for this tribe. 

Mr. William Fowler, who has had charge of 
this place for about eighteen years, we found 
busy among the green-house plants. These 
include several notably large specimens of Double 
White Camellias, a large Chamerops from Japan— 
this Palm bearing a striking resemblance to 
our own Southern Palmetto—and, as a mate to 
it, a Musa Ensete, a Banana from Abyssinia. 

The vines in the extensive range of cold 
graperies promised a rich supply, while outside 
were crops of figs and pears. 

Passing the handsome estate of Mr. John W. 
Garrett, which possesses capabilities of develop- 
ment unequalled perhaps by any around Balti- 
more, we soon arrived at “ Hampton,” the seat of 
the Ridgelys, one of the oldest, and now, we 
suppose, best-kept places in Maryland. Under 
the tasteful direction of Mrs. Chas .Ridgely, con- 
siderable improvements have been effected by the 
opening of new vistas, the extension of the lawn, 
and the remodeling of the flower gardens. 

_ The gardening is mixed, combining features 
of the old English and Italian styles, with eleva- 
ted terraces, formal parterres, geometrical flower 
beds, &c. The mansion, modeled after some fine 
specimen of an English manor-house, divided by a 
hall of magnificent proportions, filled with hand- 
some paintings, statues and articles of vertu, 
occupies a commanding position, and is reached 
by an approach through a finely-wooded park. 
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The glass-houses are extensive and complete; 
the most ancient, the Orangery, being about to 


give way to an enlarged and more modern | 


structure. The Grapery showed by its fine crop 
of fruit the good management it was receiving 
at the hands of Mr. Mark Taylor, who for several 
years has been the gardener here, and had charge 
of the improvements. 

One of the features of this place is the family 
cemetery, containing a 
which receives the remains of the dead of the 
immediate family, and the graves of members 
of collateral branches. The entire surface of 
the ground is covered with Vinca, and the walls 
are mantled with an almost unbroken covering 
of Ivy, the effect produced being somewhat 
sombre, but as peculiar as appropriate. 


massive 


Leaving Hampton we drove to the “Rosebank 
Nurseries” of Mr. Brackenridge at Govanstown. 
This gentleman is so well known to our readers 
by his contributions to our pages, that they 
doubtless would be pleased to know all about his 
establishment, and we regret our space forbids 
our now giving as full an account as we could 
wish of the gathered riches there in trees, shrubs 
and flowers. 

Conspicuous on the front is a beautifully kept 
hedge of the Pyrus japonica, which in spring 
shows, in its floral glory, like a wall of flame, 
whilst almost overhanging it is a magnificent 
specimen of the Deodar cedar, the most perfect 
one to be seen near here. 


Here we found a large and varied collection of | 


ornamental trees and shrubs. Among the Ever- 
greens we noted many kinds of European Hol- 
lies by the hundred, of various sizes; Globe, 

iden and Pyramidal Arborvites, suitable for 
ornamental purposes. We also saw as many as a 


urus precor and Hovenia dulcis. Close by these 
grew the Diospyrus Kaki, or big-fruited Persim- 
mon of Japan, with seven or eight fine cut-leaved 
Maples of the same country. The long-spurred, 
yellow-flowered Columbine, <Aguilegia chrys- 
antha, bloomed freely in the border, with many 
other attractive herbaceous and tender plants, 
whilst most to be admired, perhaps, was the large 
stock of finely-grown Pear trees, for which Mr. 
Brackenridge is so celebrated. 

We next visited the seat of Mr. Wm. T. 
Walters. We have had occasion heretofore to 
speak of this place, which is comparatively a 
new one. Thanks, however, to the exquisite 
taste of the owner, and to the skill he has called 


mausoleum, | 
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'in to carry out his improvements, Mr. W., who 
is conspicuous for his love of art in every form 
of development, has made a_ transformation, 
which, in its completeness, is almost magical. 
Handsome lawns, shady groves, and a delightful 
| pleasure ground, embedding a pretty lake and 
|decorated by a well-kept flower garden, now 
/occupy the place of scrubby woodlands and of a 
marsh, a few years ago almost impassable. 

In the conservatory is a superb specimen of 
the graceful South Sea fern, Cythea Medullaris, 
| which is set off at the other end of the house by 
a luxuriant plant of the Cereus Hookerii, the fra- 
grant white flowers of which, about a foot in 
‘length, are produced only at night. In this 
house the collections of Begonias and Ferns were 
| well grown, numerous and varied in kinds. In 
| the grapery there is promise this season of having 
| bunches even larger than those of eight pounds 
| produced last year by Mr. Alexander Fraser, who 
is the gardener in charge. 

On the lawn near the house are some fine 
specimens of rare trees. Noteworthy among 
these is a Juniperus oblonga pendula, or Weeping 
Juniper, ten feet high, of which our friend Meehan 
remarked that it not only occupied exactly the 
right position, but that it was the finest specimen 
he had ever seen. Near by stand some speci- 
mens of the graceful Kilmarnock Willows, Sibe- 
rian Stone pines and the Maiden Hair tree, as 
well as stately Irish Yews, Hollies and Magnolias. 

Space forbids further allusion to the skillful 
planting here shown, and we content ourselves 
| with saying that on this place our eye failed to 
|discover a single solecism. Everything is in 
| keeping, and no incongruous absurdity glares up 
|to mar the harmony of the whole. 








* 
half dozen kinds of Retinosporas from Japan; 
and from the same country, a singular Evergreen | 
tree, Sciadopitys Verticillata, together with Stachy- 


Orchards, Cultivated and Otherwise. 


The editor of the Gardener's Monthly thus 
discourses on this topic: “One of the old and 
long cherished theories of fruit culturists is, that 
trees will not do well without a constantly clean 
surface. It is conceded that trees will not thrive 
when the temperature of the earth is much above 
70 degrees. At 80 degrees the system of the 
tree becomes weak, and renders the leaves sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of various fungi and other 
diseases. And yet the experimentor will find in 
this region, at least, that soil unprotected on the 
surface from the sun’s rays will go over 90 or 
100 degrees. It is very likely after this he will 
get tired of seeing the leaves of his pear trees 
fall off before midsummer has hardly gone, and 
go to protecting the surface in some way, yet 
believing, probably, that in “theory” at least 
the exposed, clean, sun-roasted surface is the 
proper way, and the only right way, to grow 
fruit trees. 
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“He may live in a region where year after year 
seedling pears drop their leaves so early in the 
season that it is impossible to bud them; and he 


may have to abandon the business to Northern | 


men who can “grow pears.” He may take a 
dozen or so of young seedlings and pack them 
thoroughly through and about with brushwood, 


so that it is almost a struggle for the plant to | 


push its way through. He will find the leaves 

young and healthy to the last, while those in the 
clear, clean soil will long have lost theirs; and 
on testing land under the crust with a thermome- 


ter, will find it about twenty degrees lower than | 
after this that | 
it will pay him to keep his soil cold in some way, | 


in the other case. He may thin 
though he still may not dare to dispute the theo- 
ries of those who hold that a clear, clean surface 
is the beginning and end of all good culture. 

This is the season of the year to think of these 
things. Let every one take his thermometer 
and try the difference between the shaded ground 
and the cleared ground, and the difference in 
health of trees in connection with the earth’s 
temperature, and he will be surprised how much 
he will learn. He may, perhaps, be laughed at 
as a “scientist” by some good, easy-going folks; 
but he can lay the whole blame of his folly on 
the Gardener's Monthly, who will cheerfully bear 
the ridicule for its dear readers’ sake.” 





Notes Among the Vegetables. 


Editors American Farmer: 


We have now arrived at the time of year when 
we may begin to sum up our notes for use next 
year. 
sary it is to keep a long look ahead, thus prevent- 
ing the occurrence of the mistakes another 
season which have happened the present. 

Of course, in your eminently practical periodi- 
cal, we can only take a few notes from a page in 
our general routine work. 

The season was not at all propitious for early 
subjects, much unnecessary complaining being 
the order of the day; but the past spring only 
tends to confirm the opinion formed by years of 
previous experience, that it takes a much severer 
frost to injure an unexpanded fruit bloom than 
many suppose, and, although we had from four 
to six inches of snow on the 29th of April, fol- 


lowed by a severe frost on the morning of the | 


30th, the blossoms which had not opened were 
uninjured. 

From necessity, and .not choice, we reversed 
the order of things in sowing our peas, putting 
in the late ones first. Thus we sowed Saxton’s 


Prolific and Champion of England on the 10th | 


of March, Daniel O’Rourke on the 20th, and 
Saxton’s Alpha on the 13th April, the latter being 
a comparatively new variety. The first blossom 
came on Daniel O’Rourke on the 26th of May, 
followed by Saxton’s Alpha and Prolific two 
days later. Gathered peas of Saxton’s Alpha on 
the 13th June, four days earlier than Daniel 
O'Rourke, although sowed three weeks later 


than that variety. We have a note against Alpha | 


as “a first-class early, for further trial.” We 
shall still grow a few Daniel O'Rourke, out of 
respect for “ Auld Lang Syne,” out of pure 
“ cussedness,” some one suggests. 


| a dish of them until the 11th. 


Every horticulturist knows how neces- 


| sweet potato 


We were so well satisfied with Canada Victor 
as an early tomato last season, that we tried it 
again this, and we still consider it the best early 
tomato we have ever tried ; it is of good shape 

renerally and ripens well all over. The first 
ruit ripened on the 3d July, but could not pick 
They are, how- 
ever, ripening up well now. No other variety 
that we have shows any sign of ripening at 
present, July 17th. N. F. F. 

[By way of experiment, we tried sowing peas 
on the following days, with result as notec: 
sowed Extra Early Philadelphia on Thanksgiving 
Day (Nov. 27th;) on Washington’s Birthday 
(February 22d,) and on April 10th. Peas were 


| picked from first sowing, June 7th, while the two 
other sowings were only four or five days later. 


The first and second sowings were protected by 
a covering of trashy manure, and a little brush 
also was put over the first. The variety was 
chosen, not for quality, but as being conveniently 
at hand, and a hardy sort. We believe in a 


moderate winter; with some protection, in the 
latitude of Baltimore, fall sowing of peas may be 
practiced with advantage as to early cropping.— 
Ed. A. F. 


———————_> —-_ 


Dried Fruits and Vegetables. 


The value of a machine for drying fruits and 
vegetables, upon some such principle as that 
so successfully introduced in the Alden patent, 
must be apparent to every one who will give the 
matter a thought. We announced in our list, 
that the Ryder Drier was on exhibition at 
our office, and will probably be at the Show 
Grounds of the Md. State Agricultural Society, at 
the Exhibition this Fall. It was shown at 
the Maryland Institute Fair, last year, in upera- 
tion, and received a first premium from the 
Institute Committee, a silver medal, and the un- 
qualified approval of the Committee. Copies of 
the circular descriptive of the Drier, and other 
particulars, can be had on application to the 
editors of the American Farmer, who, by requesi, 
believing it to be of great importance to the 
agricultural community, have agreed to receive 
orders for it. 

At a late meeting of the Alton (Ill) Horticul- 
tural Society, the subject of dried fruits and 
vegetables was on tite carpet, and specimens of 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, corn, 
and pie plant, dried by what 
was termcd the Hawley’s process, were exhibited. 
A committee was appointed to report upon 
the same, who, with the assistance of a committee 
of ladies whose aid was solicited, pronounced 
the dried fruit presented of the very best quality, 
The Agent of the Dry House Co. was then called 
upon to explain the process more fully and said: 





“We do not claim that this system of drying 
fruits and vegetables gives us any better product 
than is obtained by the Alden process, or Ryder 
process, but we do claim that it gives us a 
quality of fruit just as good as these. 

“We claim further that our apparatus is com- 
paratively inexpensive. I call attention especially 
to the principle upon which the dryer works ; 
you will then be able to understand how great is 
the economy of heat, and how necessarily perfect 
the fruit must be. 

“Our small family fruit-dryer, which will dry a 
bushel of green fruit in a day, is heated by a 
kerosene lamp. The hot air rises among the 
fruit, and, having an escape at the top, returns 
with a downward current, absorbing moisture 
from the fruit, and falling lower till it reaches 
the exhaust pipe at the bottom and thus escapes ; 
no dry air can get out of the ehamber, so that all 
the heat is economized, and the fruit is quickly 
dried with no more heat than is emitted from 
a kerosene lamp. 

“The difference between fruit dried in the sun 
and that by artificial heat as by this process 
is very marked. To dry fruit perfectly the heat 
must not fall below 150°. With less heat than 
150°, oxidization takes place. That is, the fruit 
becomes in a measure rotten, and the flavor 
is destroyed. By our process we raise the heat 
to 190° in a few minutes, which dries fruit 
perfectly in a few hours, preserving the flavor 
and appearance of the green fruit—so much 
so, that you can hardly tell the difference when 
made into pie. The reason is the moisture 
is absorbed so rapidly that there is no decay. 


“ The value of it to every man who grows fruit | 


at all is apparent. There are times when you 
cannot get a paying price for your berries and 
ey spe fruits, which this dryer will save. 

hat is, you can put your fruits in a condition in 
which they will keep till you can get a fair price 
for them.”—[Vegetables also.] 





On Gathering Ripe Fruit. 


This is what Josiah Hoopes, well known as a | 


nurseryman and horticulturist of Chester Co., 
Pa., says: 


“In regard to the gathering of ripe fruits of |‘! 


different kinds, no fruit should be taken from the 
tree or plant during a damp time, and especially 


when the dew is plentiful in early morning. | 


Never be so hurried as to find any cause for the 
excuse,—lI had no time to hand-pick my fruit, and 
consequently was forced to shake them off,—for 
such is poor policy. 
almost inevitably decay from the effects of bruises. 
Each specimen should be taken from the tree 
one by one, handled as if they had been so many 
eggs. The lightest bruise or abrasion of the skin 
is the sure forerunner of a dark spot, which will 
eventually change into some form of rot. The 
spores or seed of fungi are always ready to assist 
in the work of dissolution, and the slightest 
scratch gives them a foothold for their destructive 
work. Scarcely any variety of the largest fruits 
color and ripen so well if left to perfect them- 
selves on the tree, and especially is this true in 
respect to pears. Summer varieties, as they ap- 
proach maturity, loosen their hold somewhat on 


Fruit so gathered will | 
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|the limb, and by gently raising the fruit the 
will easily detach themselves at the proper nit oe 
This is an excellent test, and may always be 
relied on. To color up fruit nicely, all that is 
necessary will be to spread a blanket on the 
floor of a cool room, and then thinly and evenly 
place the fruit on the floor. A second blanket 
must be spread over them, and in a short time 
the effect of this treatment will be apparent in 
the most golden-colored Bartletts, and rich, rud- 
dy-looking Seckels imaginable. Pears perfected 
in this manner rarely have the mealiness of their 
naturally ripened companions; nor do they pre- 
maturely decay at the core as when left on the 
tree. Peaches are too frequently gathered before 
attaining the full size, and when this is the case 
we need not expect good flavor. They must ob- 
tain this requisite before gathering ; although it 
is not necessary to delay picking until very 
mellow. As a general rule, all small fruits are 
gathered too early; and, as high color is not a 
sign of maturity, many eperenees fruit-growers 
are frequently misled. ever pick strawberries 
because they are red, nor blackberries solely on 
account of their dark appearance. Each should 
remain on the plant for some time thereafter. 
The Albany seedling strawberry changes to a 
deep crimson hue, and gains continually in size 
after its first coloring process. It is then soft, and 
excellent eating. And so with blackberries in 
like manner, many complaining of their extreme 
tartness, when the fault was in gathering imper- 
fect fruit. The Lawton or New-Rochelle variety, 
in particular, is delicious eating, if allowed to 
remain on the plant until soft, when the slightest 
touch will sever its hold. Strawberries picked 
with the calyx (or hull) adhering will always 
carry better and be less liable to decay than if 
carelessly pulled off without this appendage. 
The foregoing remarks in relation to the proper 
time for gathering fruits are equally applicable 
|to the grape. These generally color long before 
they are mature; and thus many a novice in 
| fruit-culture frequently forms an unjust opinion 
of his varieties simply from testing unripe 
|specimens. Grapes should always be severed 
|from the vine with strong scissors or trimming 
| Shears, and never twisted or broken off. 

The nice appearance of fruits of all kinds, in 
eir boxes or baskets, in the markets, will com- 
mand a better price than when slovenly “done 
up.” 


| 





——_—+@e — 


| About Some Potatoes. 


| 
| Editors of the American Farmer : 

Yesterday, July 23d, we ate for dinner the last 
| of the crop of Southern Queen sweet potatoes of 
| 1873, and it occurred to me to ask why this fa- 
vorite vegetable should not be found on our tables 
at all seasons. The new sorts make it easy for 
those who desire to have sweet potatoes every 
day the year through. The potatoes we ate yes- 
terday were the last, not because they would keep 
no longer, for they were in excellent eating con- 
dition, but simply because we had eaten to the 
end of them. In ordinary seasons we usually 
have new sweet potatoes to commence on by this 
time, but this is an unusually late season and we 
will be without potatoes fora while. For our 
main crop of sweet potatoes for table use we 
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prefer the old Yellow Sweet of Maryland and 
Virginia, called Yellow Nansemond at the North, 
and in the lower counties of the Eastern Shore, 
known as Red Noses, for what reason we can’t 
say, since there is no trace of red about them. 
These, in their season, are the dryest and sweetest 
of potatoes, and are also the most productive of 
any. They are likewise the most difficult to 
keep, except the Spanish variety. In tidewater 
Virginia, particularly on the Eastern Shore, every 
farmer grows a few Spanish potatoes for home 
use, though they are not usually eaten until 
the depth of winter, when they become “ fat” 
as it istermed. When in this condition they are 
baked, the juice will exude from the skin and 
cover the vessel in which they are placed with a 
thick, jelly-like syrup. Those who have never 
eaten a “fat” Spanish potato don’t yet know a sieet 
potato. But the Spanish potato is very unpro- 
ductive and requires deeper soil and better culture 
for its long ginger-like roots, and is seldom grown 
for market. A few years ago, a lady who had 
married on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, sent 
as a present to her mother in Baltimore, a barrel 
of fine “fat” Spanish potatoes, as the most deli- 
cious gift for the Christmas table. The mother 
had never before seen any, but though they looked 
rough, concluded to try them baked as directed. 
Opening the oven shortly after she found the juice 
running out of the potatoes, and at once conclud- 
ed they were all rotten; so without further ado 
the entire barrel was handed over to the “garbage” 
man. Great was her regret on learning what a 
prize she Lad thrown away. 

The earliest of all sweet potatoes is the new 
variety introduced a year or so ago from South 
America, and now known as Southern Queen. 
They are in good eating condition here usually 
by the middle of July, and when first dug are 
usually in good eating condition. As the season 
progresses and during most of the fall and winter 
they are generally too wet to suit Southern palates. 
During this time the Yellow potatoes are in their 
glory. But it is for their keeping qualities that 
the Southern Queens stand unrivalled. The po- 
tatoes we ate yesterday were kept in the loft of 
the packing house, where there was no fire and 
were simply piled on the floor and covered with 
straw and dry Sphagnum moss. This last mate- 
rial we use largely in packing plants and trees, 
and when thoroughly dry we find it the best of 
all materials for keeping potatoes or apples. The 
floor of the loft in which these potatoes were 
kept was somewhat warmed by the heat from 
packing room below,in which a fire was kept all 
winter. The only loss was a few dry rotten 
ones. As a variety to begin and prolong the 
sweet potato season, we think very highly of the 
Southern Queen. 

One word to those who would grow good po- 
tatoes. It is a great mistake, at least in our lati- 
tude, to use animal manures on this crop. The 
large market growers of the Peninsula found this 
out long 
toruin their sweet potatoes by using stable man- 
ure. In my experience the best results have been 
obtained from wood ashes or a compost of wood 


ashes and marsh turf made fine and spread broad- | 


cast before ploughing. 
In preparing for the sweet potato crop, select a 
piece of light soil that has been a hoed crop the 


|roller and set the plants a foot apart. 


0, but most private growers continue | 


previous season, plow it not deeper than three 
inches, harrow and roll, and throw the soil into 
shallow ridges with the plow, three feet apart. 
Flatten the tops of the ridges with a light hand 
The sub- 
sequent cultivation consists of one “bar plowing” 
and twice ridging with the plow. 

I am still experimenting with new vegetables 


,and flowers, and may in some future article give 


your readers the benefit of them. This is “in 

memoriam ” of the last of the sweet potatoes of 

1873. W. F. Massey. 
River Bank, Chestertown, Mad. 


* 





Tue CoLoraDo Potato BEETLE.—This insect 
seems to be rapidly extending its field of opera- 
tions, but it is probable that its full capacity for 
injury will now hardly be demonstrated until 
next season, by which time we hope its destruc- 
tive parasite, found in the West, may reach the 
East to neutralize its effects. No newer or more 
effective remedy than Paris Green seems dis- 
covered. The disposition in the West now 
appears to be to apply it with water, as more 
economical of the material. One ounce well 
stirred into ten gallons of water is said to be 


| sufficient, and the water is applied with a water- 


ing pot. The following is from the Live Stock 
Journal, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Remedy for the Potato Bug.—In answer to sev- 
eral questions as to the best remedy for this pest 
of the potato, we can only say that from trial of 
several different ones, we find sulphuric acid, (oil 
of vitriol) diluted with fifty times its weight of 
water and sprinkle over the vines, a perfect 
remedy, killing the bugs and not injuring the 
vines. This is much safer than Paris Green, as, 
after dilution with fifty parts of water, it is 
entirely safe to handle and sprinkle on witha 
common watering-pot. This acid is not always 
of the same strength, and if the druggist’s acid is 
obtained, use 70 parts water to one of acid. This 
is also the cheapest remedy. 





Value of Maryland and Southern Lands. 


On the 18th ult.a daily paper noticed the 
arrival of several bay craft from Eastern Virginia 
and Lower Maryland, bringing large quantities 
of potatges to our market. One steamer, the 


| Maggie, brought 700 barrels, and the schooner 
Dickerson, from Guilford, Accomac county, Va., 


500 barrels. Upon a previous trip the Maggie 
brought up 2,100 barrels from that section. The 
American says, that the quantity reaching here is 
very large, and that “for the past ten days about 
4,000 bushels of potatoes have been daily sent to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Toledo, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburg, and other points in the West, 
which have, up to the present time, drawn their 
supplies from this market. The potatoes are all 
of the Early Rose variety, and are of excellent 
quality and large size. Lower Maryland and 

stern Virginia have long been noted for large 
crops, both of white and sweet potatoes. The 
latter are, stated to also promise a large yield this 
season.” 
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The paper of same date announces the arrival ; 
of the first lot of cantaleups for the season, 
brought from the Magothy river, Anne Arundel 
county, Md., raised by Mr. Jeff. M. Cook, who 
is a large grower; he has also planted 20,000 
hills, this season, of watermelons, from which 
he expects to realize 45,000 good melons, which 
would probabiy be in the market before the end 
of the month. The reporter for the American, 
in making these announcements, says, “‘the cities 
and towns in the East and West have become 
aware of the excellence of Maryland melons, and 
orders for shipment hence will this year be 
greater than ever. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the melon trade can be formed when it is 
stated that five houses in this city alone handled | 
about one million last season. The delicious 
flavor of the Anne Arundel cantaleups is too 
well known to need commendation, and all will | 
be glad to hear that the crop will be a large one.” | 








e 

Earty AppLes.— Mr. Kerr, of Denton, 
Md., kindly sends us some specimens of the new 
Tetofsky apple, and, by way of comparison, some 
of the Early Ripe and Early Harvest. 

He says in his note of the 19th ult.: “The last 
two varieties are from trees about twelve years 
planted, the Harvest having but a very few apples 
on it this year. The Tetofsky are from grafts 
two years old—or rather spring of 1873—and the | 
tree being in a very exposed situation, I was 
compelled to pull them several days ago, in order 
to save them, and hence they have taken on no 
coloring of red, whatever, though it is not high- 
colored at its best. One specimen of Early | 
Ripe (as noted on it) is from a little nursery tree, | 
and is full one week later than Tetofsky, while | 
the Early Ripe, on trees of same age, is, if any- | 
thing, earlier than Harvest, with me. As to the 
real merits of the Tetofsky as a market fruit I 
am yet unable to form a decided opinion, though 
I am favorably impressed so far.” 

It is certainly a very handsome apple. The 
specimens sent are of medium size, oblate, nearly | 
round; yellow, with some signs of red stripes; 
flesh, white, juicy and fragrant; sub-acid.— | 
As an early market fruit at the North and| 
Northwest, it seems to have established itself as a 
great success, and we hope it will maintain the 
same character here and further South. It is of 
Russian origin. ‘ 

plies 


Securing Apples for the Off Year. 


The agricultural department of the V. Y. 7ri- 
bune contains the following hint : 

One of the most successful agriculturists in the | 
country is Robert Pell, who has a 1,200 acre farm | 
in Ulster county, N. Y., all in the highest state | 
of cultivation. One feature is an orchard of 200 
acres planted exclusively with the Newton Pip- 
pin, and the produce of this orchard is famous in 

ingland and Europe as well as at home. To at- 
tain his present perfection in fruit culture, Mr. | 
Peli studied the art of pomology, and learned | 
how to assist nature in her efforts to’ support | 


| stroyed its foliage. 
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mankind. Commonly speaking the apple tree 
bears every alternate year. Mr. Pell determined 
to have an annual harvest, and to give his 
orchard a handsome start he sacrificed the crop 
of a bearing year. All the apples were picked 
while green. He discovered that the germ of 
next year’s fruit was in existence at the time of 
the apple harvest, but that the tree would be 
so exhausted that this germ would fail of develop- 
ment, and a year of rest would follow before 
another crop could be produced. Having stop- 
ped his trees from fruiting in the manner I have 
mentioned, he was sure of a crop on what was 
generally the off-year, and determined to follow 
this up by a treatment which would abolish the 
year system. He learned that trees require a 
variety of food, the chief of which is found in 
potash, lime and soda, and his orchard has been 
thus fed with all the success that could have 
been anticipated. The potash is found in wood 


| ashes, lime is obtained from oyster shells at low 
| cost (stone lime being undesirable,) while soda is 


supplied by common salt. Orchards thus fed 
and judiciously pruned cannot fail of success, 
and although this season is generally short 


| of apples, Mr. Pell’s crop is of usual abundance. 


; The Vineyard. 


Summer Pruning of Grape Vines. 


In the American Pomological Society's report, 
we find the following on this subject from Mr. G. 
W. Campbell, of Ohio: 


“A certain natural equilibrium exists between 
the roots and upper growth of the vine, which 
cannot be disturbed to any considerable extent, 
especially during the growing season, without 
serious injury. To illustrate this: I have 
planted a young and healthy vine, with smooth 
and perfect roots, in early spring. When it had 
made a growth of two or three feet, I have cut it 
back to a single bud and leaf at its base, (to use 
the shoot for cuttings). After this, the plant 
remains apparently dormant for ten days or 
longer, when the bud slowly swells and breaks; 


| and if it is a hardy and vigorous variety, is soon 


making a new growth, but with less than its 
former strength. When it has again attained a 
similar growth, I have again shortened it to one 
bud and leaf, above the former cut. A longer 
period of rest now ensues, followed usually by a 
weak and spindling growth of a few inches, 
with scarce vigor enough to ripen a bud or two 
at its base before the autumn frosts have de- 
Now if we take up this 
vine, we shall find that all the new roots which 
had formed previous to the successive cuttings 
of the top, are dead and rotten. Only the old 
roots, which the vine had when planted, remain, 
and these rough, knobby and diseased—the vine 
in no respect as good as when it was planted in 
the spring. The vine will bear, without appar- 
ent injury, any reasonable amount of pruning 
during its dormant state, in fall or early spring, 
but I think the above experiment proves that 
any severe cutting during summer is an unmiti- 
gated evil. All the summer pruning I would 
recommend, would be the early rubbing out of 
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superfluous shoots, upon their first appearance, 
leaving Only what is required for next year’s 
bearing wood. This, with the pinching or stop- 
ping the ends of such shoots or canes as are 
disposed to be too rampant in growth, would be 
all I would ever consider necessary. Some of 
the most successful grape-growers within my 
knowledge carefully prune their vines in fall or 
early spring, and then leave them entirely with- 
out summer pruning.” 





Trarsine Grapes.—A Maryland correspond- | 

ent of the Country Gentleman, writing of train- 

ing grapes, spirally on stakes, says he believes | 

it gives better table grapes than are produced by | 

other methods; and he gives a description, with | 

a sketch, as annexed, of a contrivance which | 

does away with the trouble of looking up ma- | 

terials for tying, such as willow, twine, &c., and | 

in fact makes the stakes per- | 

manently self-tying. ire | 

staples are driven in the! 

stake about two inches from | 

the top, and on opposite 

sides—one staple for each 

cane. The staple must be 

large enough to admit the 

end of the cane, and also a} 

little wedge, formed from | 

grape-wood trimmings. His 

plan is to first twist the cane | 

around the stake, cut it off 

about three inches above the 

staple, then bend the end 

back carefully and insert it 

in the staple, put in the 

SS wedge on the outer side 

of the cane, give itatap with a tack hammer, 

and the work is done. Of course it is under- 

stood that the canes are to be renewed yearly, as 

they should be to get the best results. his 

“patent” is for the use of all good grape-growers— 
free of cost. 





Grapes.—In a discussion on this fruit by the 
American Pomological Society at Boston, Mr. 
Jno. Saul said of the Maratawney, that in the 
District of Columbia it is, without exception, the 
finest of light grapes, equal to the Frontignan ; 


and that he had known it very productive. He 
had seen a vine on the side of a house, which | 
reached the third or fourth story, and was loaded 
with fruit. 


PEARS NEAR Nor¥o._k, Va.—We regret to | 
hear that Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, famed for his | 
splendid pears, will this season have nearly a! 
total failure of his crop. He estimates that he | 
will not ship 30 bushels, instead of some 3,000 as 
usual. 


To Tan Sxrys.—The following method is 
recommended by a correspondent: Take equal 
parts salt, alum, and Glauber’s salt, and half a 
part saltpetre; pulverize and mix. Handle the 
skins and rub the mixture in well three or four 
times a day, the oftener the better. If there is 
not. moisture enough in the skin to dissolve the 
salts, put a little water into the latter. We are 
assured that no moth will attack furs, the felts 
of which have been thus prepared.—sScientific 
American. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 


A Visit from Thomas Meehan. 





The numerous friends of this gentleman in 
Baltimore were gratified that last month he 
should have paid them a hurried visit, the first 
that he has honored our city with for some fifteen 
years. Apart from his distinguished position as 
the conductor of the Gardener's Monthly, and his 
eminence in the world of taste, which makes 
him the exponent of the highest advancement in 
horticultural art, Mr. Meehan possesses so 
many social virtues, with such genial mannerr, 
that either at home or abroad companionship 
with him is as pleasurable as it is profitable, and 
for all his friends here we wish him “many 
returns” to our midst. 





Floriculture, &e.—August, 1874. 


W. D. BrackEnrinek, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


By 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


Would any sane person assert that during the 
hot, dry weather of the past month, that at 
noonday it was not agreeable to take shelter 
from the sun’s rays under the shade of some fair 
spreading tree? If there is, we could entertain 
little sympathy for such a one if found _pros- 
trated he a old Sol’s penetrating beams. Every 
sensitive person must have felt that under a dense 
headed tree in hot weather, that there is a con- 
stant current of cool air passing under it, which 
is not perceptible in moving a few yards off.— 
The sun’s influence we all know is beneficial to 
our physical system, but variety is said to be the 
spice of life, therefore let that variety be of the 
refreshing and agreeable kind; hence we say, 
plant trees near your dwellings and along your 
turnpikes and public avenues ; but some one will 
want to know what kind of trees to plant. Then 
we would say, that if you are in a big hurry for 
shade—as most people are—plant silver-leaved 
Maples; but if your taste tends in the beautiful 
and permanent line, then adopt the Norway or 
scarlet Maple, and should the situation be 
exposed to high winds, the European Sycamore 
is the tree that will give satisfaction. No one— 
or at least very few—think of planting our fine 
Oaks on their lawns, and when nurserymen raise 
them, they usually prove uncalled-for stock ; it 
is true, they do not grow so fast as Poplars and 
Maples—but they are lasting, and if people will 
lay apart money for posterity, why not plant for 
posterity also; we have no handsomer trees than 
the scarlet, chestnut and willow-leaved. Oaks, and 
there are other species equally fine. In mode- 
rately moist deep land the Tulip tree and white 
Ash are desirable both for beauty and shade, and, 
in the same locality as to soil, the American Elm 
should find a place; but Horse Chestnuts and 
European Lindens should be introduced but 
sparingly, as they are so liable to shed their leaves 
early in the fall, and are but slow growers. 
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What would our readers think of an avenue of, 
Magnolia acuminata—the Cucumber tree of old | 
Virginia: this would be something handsome, | 
and then on the lawn in solitary specimens or a} 
grove of the following sorts, viz: M. Macra-| 
phylla, Cordata, Tripetala, Soulangeana and that 
ever to be admired fragrant sort—the swamp M. 
Glauca. Further south of us the rusty-leaved 
varieties of the M. Grandiflora would form the 
king of the party; all these may be had in our| 
nurseries at a cost not much exceeding that 
which is paid for the common kinds of shade | 
trees. 

There is a set of trees with Pea flowers and 
pinnate leaves well adapted for lawns, from the | 
fact that grass will grow under their shade.— 
Among the first of these we name the Honey 
Locust, and which, by-the-by, makes also a very 
good hedge plant if kept well cut down when 
young. And then, as a useful timber tree, there 
is the white Locust—Robinia pseudacacia, and 
as a companion to this there is the Yellow Wood 
of the West, Virgilia lutea; and for the South 
we would recommend the St. John’s Bread—Sera- 
tonia Siliqua—and Parkinsonia aculeata, which, | 
though a native of the West Indies, appears to | 
thrive well in our Southern States, as well as in| 
the South of Europe. As small-sized Pea blos- | 
somed trees, the English Laburnum or Golden | 
Chain, with our own Red Bud, Cercis Canaden- | 
sis, should by no means be overlooked in making 
a selection. 

The most necessary work to be performed at 
this season will be in keeping the grass neatly 
eut, and holding weeds under subjection, both in 
the flower beds and walks. It is very desirable, 
both for the benefit of yourself and friends, to 
collect and cure seeds of choice flowers and trees. 
Dahlia growers, as a general thing, train their 
plants to a single stem, which is tied up to a 
stake; this method does very well if the locality 
where grown is sheltered, but in exposed situa- 
tions they are liable to get broke by the wind, 
and the flowers, when trained in this way, are 
not so perfect in color or form as when they are| 
permitted to lay along the ground—much the 
same as Tomato vines are usually grown. 

Greenhouse. 

In this department, particular attention should 
be paid, in seeing that all plants in pots are regu- 
larly watered and not overrun with insects; keep 
lifting the pots every week or two, so as to pre-| 
vent the roots from passing down into the 
ground; and about the latter end of the month, 
the whole collection should receive a general 
overhauling, by giving larger pots to such as want 
it, top-dressing others, and tieing up to stakes all 
that stand in want of them. 

Sow seeds of Pansies, Chinese Primroses, Cine- 
rarias and Calceolarias—reserving a little seed | 
for a second sowing. j 
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an address, and a paper was read by Mr. John 
Feast, Sr., giving some account of the progress 
of Horticulture in Baltimore, in which he alluded 
to having been, in 1825, the first person to offer 
plants for sale in the markets of this city. 

We regret that we cannot give in full the 
remarks of Mr. Meehan, which were delivered 
extemporaneously and in his usual clear and 
felicitous style. An abstract would fail to do 
them justice, even had the facilities been at hand 
for making a report, whilst those of the daily 
papers were too brief to be serviceable. The 
principal object of the speaker was to show the 
elevating, humanizing influence of the cultivation 
of flowers, as a pleasure and recreation, independ- 
ent of its phases as a commercial pursuit; the 
importance of proper collections of facts, which, 
useless now, may hereafter become of great value, 
when their growth and relations are established ; 
and the harmonies and beauties developed by 
researches in Botany, as an aid to Horticulture. 

After these addresses, and some general 
remarks by other gentlemen, the meeting 
adjourned to partake of an ample and handsome 
collation, with all the customary appendages, 
which had been prepared by the host, and to 
which full justice was done by the large number 
of invited guests and members of the Society 


present. 
——~-*@« 


Fragrant Memories of Summer 
Travel—No. 2. 


A DAY AT FAIR HAVEN. 
BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


It is a question in my mind whether any one 
(not an artist) who has been city born and bred, 
ever really appreciates the perfection of nature’s 
vivid color—green. Its beauty may strike the 


| belle in a superb set of gold and malachite, but 


do we, after all, rightly prize a field of green, or 
a tree in full leaf as it stands against the peerless 
blue of the sky ? 

So we thought, at least, as we made our way 
over the lush water grass on the shore of Fair 
Haven Summer Resort to one of the many 
“Points” of land jutting out into the Bay, the 
coves or inlets between each, white with sand, 
shining pebbles and stones. We had been to 
this spot before on days when the heat in the 
city was great, but then we had only loitered in 
the high piazzas of the hotel, lingered listening 
to the music of the band or the sound of dancin 
feet in the spacious pavilion, or watched the self. 
propelling swings, and their many occupants; 
family groups, dining under trees, in the picnic 


| style, benches and table peer ready for them, 
ia 


spread with sandwiches, familiar bottles of Hes- 
lop’s appetizing sauce, home-made pies and cake ; 
the long, narrow landing reaching out into the 


| water, at the extreme end of which the large and 
splendid steamer “Theodore Weems” waited for 


| us; the shooting gallery, the amazed group 


The July meeting was held on the 14th, at the | 
residence of Mr. E. Whitman, the President, the 
occasion being one rather of a social character 
than for the transaction of business. There was 
no display of plants, flowers or fruits. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan, editor of the Gardener's 
Monthly, was present by invitation and delivered 


around the galvanic battery, and the passers in 
and out of the hotel, where ice cream, rich and 
cooling, was served from Packer's freezers, 
simple, but perfect inventions, all unknown in 


| the days when Mrs. Martha Washington first 


astonished her guests in New York, by serving 
for their entertainment what is now within the 





reach of all. But this day, so cool and calm, 
invited exploring parties, which scattered in all 
directions: some towards the old Windmill used 
for grinding corn, some beyond the corn-field, 
and many to points, inlets, ravines and coves, to 
watch, before the tide came in, the movements of 
crabs and tiny fish. How the children enjoyed 
it! It makes one thank God that individual 
benevolence has made it possible for thousands 
of poor, neglected ones, to look back upon, at 
least, one such day, in their dreary lives. How 
many times, through months and years of pov- 
erty and wretchedness, will the gladness, joy and 
beauty of this scene live again in memory, to be 
talked and dreamt of. It is pleasant to know 
that some older ones, whose journey and struggle 
of life are nearly over, are soon to come hither, 
to sit in quiet under the trees, gaze out on the 
Bay, here twenty miles wide, and talk of their 
journey together, as they will again when they 
have crossed life’s sea, and entered a haven of 
rest. Few more quiet beautiful spots can be 
imagined—reached after a four hours’ sail, and a 
breeze that is in itself almost life-giving. 

“If we never landed at all,” says a gentleman 
passenger on board the steamer, “I would prefer 
it to all the sails round Baltimore.” 

From the cool dining-room (where we find | 
oysters and crabs, fresh from the Bay, among | 
other delicacies,) we look out on the swaying 
branches of trees, which in front almost dip into | 
the water, growing as they do along its edge.— 
But our party, luxuriating in the shade of an old 
sycamore in a sheltered cove, hears with regret | 
the whistle of the “ Theodore,” telling that it is | 
nearly time for starting. As visions of city brick, 
heat and dust rise, the ge neral disgust increases ; 
“Don’t you hate to go? »” asks one of a gentle- | 
man in another party. “Yes, but we must.”— 
Must is a very disagreeable but powerful master ; 
so looking any thing but amiable under his rule, 


weleave. The picturesque shore and landing, with | 


the trees, soon fade from view, and later in the 
afternoon we pass Forts Carroll and McHenry, 
the lighthouse on the coast, the immense eleva- 
tors of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the great 
corn and fruit-canning house of McMurray—a 
single room being seven hundred feet in length— 
stretching to the water's edge, and many large 
and small steamers. It is, however, a burlesque 


on the city, to see as we get into the Basin the | 


various distortions and grimaces of inexpressible 
disgust on the faces of passengers, who, trying to 
see what they can of the objects around them, 
tightly 
Grand Duchess, with which they strive to deaden 
the sickening stench of that great cesspool. 
“Tis an ill wind, indeed, that blows no good,” 
and more than a score of small lads pursue the | 
yrofitable vending of this same, nevertheless the 
Basin in its present condition is a foul blot on 
the city, and the breaking out of some pestilence | 
(as well as the fearful death rate) may show it to | 
be the most wretched form of economy. Better 
retrench in some other quarter, and not risk the 
lives of three hundred thousand human beings. 


LaBEts.—The best labels for plants and trees | 
may be made by writing with a lead pencil on 
slips of zinc, and attaching these to the plants by | 
copper wire. 
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grasp handkerchiefs saturated with Read’s | 


Plants for Vases. 


Editors American Farmer : 

We have seen and heard much latterly of the 
correct way to plant vases, or perhaps it would 
be better to say, to fill vases with plants. It has 
always appeared to me desirable to consider first 
the fitness of things. If we plant a bed, it is 
well to adapt the size of the plants we use to the 
purpose intended. In planting a geometrically 
laid-out flower garden it is absolute nec essary to 
keep in view the design; so in planting a vase : 
if it be intended for a vase of flowers, let it be 
so; if for a single plant, as a fern, &., good taste 
is not outraged; but do not let us attempt too 
much. 

We have covered the surface of a vase 
with Lycopodium denticulatum when a specimen 
Cyathea has been growing therein, and do not 
think it o':jectionable. The same may be said of 

| Tradescantia, with a little qualification. We do 
|not think it at all advisable to attempt planting 
}a ribbon bed in an ordinary-sized vase. We say 
| attempt, because we have seen frequent trials of 
| the plan, but never a success. 
| If we take one of the light, elegant vases usu- 
ally found in drawing-rooms, for the purpose of 
holding flowers, and put therein one truss of 
Everlasting pea, one of Mignonette and a sprig 
| of Smilax or a frond of maiden-hair fern, we 
| have something light, airy and graceful. Ought 
| not a vase to be plante d after the same manner ? 
| We usually select nice, well-grown plants, of 
| Short stocky growth, well furnished : Coleus or 
| Achyranthes L indenti, or Borbonia, for centre, 
| and put Nierembergia gracilis with it; then we 
| use in “glorious profusion” such plants as Mau- 
| randia, Mikania scandens, Thunbergia, Trade- 
| scantia, Torenia Asiatica, Tropeolum, Verbena, 
|and many other plants according to the position 
lof the vases, whether shaded or otherwise. 

For upright plants amongst these trailers and 
climbers we place dwarf-growing, free-blooming 
| fish geraniums, with here and there one of the 

scarlet cut-leaved varieties, also plants of Pilea. 

It is, of course, of the first importance to have 

the drainage perfect, so that the soil may never 

become water-logged Have the soil such that 

| all the plants will grow luxuriantly; then keep 
'the upright growing plants pinched in so that 
they will never become leggy, but keep well 
| filled up with foliage. The foliage of the cut- 
| leaved varieties of geranium, Nierembergia, Pilea, 
&c., prevent anything like a heavy appearance, 
and we think the effect far preferable to the usual 
| plan of putting a strong geranium, Coleus or any 
|rank-growing variety of plant in the centre, 
allowing such to outgrow and overtop ev erything 
beside. For a white-leaved plant we have found 

Gnaphalium lanatum well adapted for vases, 

j although not good as a bedder. 

We do not say the exact number of plants nor 

| the varieties which may be put into a vase at one 
time; every one can make a selection suited to 

the purpose, and if plenty of trailers be used, and 

the upright plants be judiciously placed and kept 

in proper trim, we do not think a vase will have 

a crowded appearance. N. F. F. 

[ We have two large (home-made) vases, one on 
either side of our front steps, which, though 

| arranged late, begin to assume a good appear- 
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ance, and while we cannot claim taste and ex- 
perience like our correspondent, we venture to 
give their contents. In one, the centre plant is 
a medium-sized Dracena terminalis ; in the other, 
a Dracena Draco. Around these are dwarf ge- 
raniums and Maneitias, and variegated ivies, 
sweet peas and Tropwolum, while Senecio hangs 
down and envelopes the pedestal, and Moneywort 
gracefully conceals the structure of the vase. 
They may not be artistic, but they are pretty.— 


NX ae 


Tue Love or FLowers.—A lady correspond- 
ent of the New York Times makes the following 
appeal for encouragement from the liege lords of 
the fairer portion of God’s creation in the rear- 
ing of flowers. The appeal is equally applicable 
to these regions. She says: 

“In your paper of May 20, I read a communi- 
cation from a Mr. John B. Sands, stating he 
loved flowers for their adornments, and thought 
every home ought to have them. I think every 
true lover of flowers ought to extend him the 
right hand of fellowship, that we have one man 
who will say he loves flowers because they are 
ornamental. As a rule they think they look very 
nice, but it takes so much time to keep them so. 
I consider them a cheap luxury, one I cannot 
afford to be without. They are lessons of them- 
selves, teaching us the goodness of our Creator 
in placing so much here to please the eye, as well 
as nourishment for the body. All ladies are 
lovers of flowers, as you can well attest by look- 
ing at bonnets, hats, &c., of the present time. I 
think if we could have a little help from the 
gentleman side of the house many homes would 
look more inviting, and many of us (if our 
hands are browned) rejoice that we have such 
tlowers to cheer us. Come in the ranks, men, 
boys, one and all, that you may watch the open- 
ing buds and take pride in our great flower-beds. 
See how much happier you will be for a few 
hours work, and how much higher will be your 
aspirations.” 


THe Rep Srimper.—Mr. Meehan says this 
pest is very troublesome to box edging and 
indeed other plants growing in the open air. 
Few have any idea of the enormous increase of 
Red Spider in gardens and the great amount of 
injury done by it. Thousands of plants set out 
in Spring dwindle or die outright at this season, 
and the loss is set down to many causes but the 
right one» The leaves are first dotted with 
yellow spots, which grow larger while the green 
rrows smaller, and at last die away altogether. 
If they are taken in time the insects will not in- 
crease much; an occasional examination will 
show their existence in occasional instances, and 
these may be destroyed by rubbing the finger 
under the leaves, but when it becomes numerous 
the syringe must be used to throw water slightly 
impregnated with coal oil in and about the leaves. 
Just enough oil to give an odor to the water will 
do. There is danger that an overdose will injure 
many of the leaves, but it can do no more injury 
than the Red Spiders will,and if you destroy 
the insect with the leaves, a new crop of leaves 
will come out, which will be clean of all encum- 
brance. 

It is worth a little unpleasant feeling to get rid 
of such mortgages on your capital stock. Not 


| 


|only flowers but evergreens are very liable to 
|this Red Spider pest, and particularly the ever- 
|green tree-box, all of which must be treated in 
| same way. 
| 


The water, of course, must be drawn 

up by the syringe from near the surface, as oil 
will only float on the surface of the water. In 
this way there will be enough drawn up with 
;each syringe full toserve the desired purpose. 
|To distinguish the Red Spider, remember it is 
|not always red. Its color is in a measure deter- 
|mined by the plants on which it feeds, just as 
|& man is known by the company he keeps. 
: Sometimes it is brown or nearly green, or white, 
}and so small that many cannot see it without a 
jlens. The yellow spotted leaves, however, un- 
i= which is a very fine webby process, will 
always tell the tale. The Red Spider, the scale, 
and the aphis tribe, of which there are many 
species, are the chief insect enemies in flower 
gardening, all of which may be and let us say 
must be kept in check by the above directions 
being adhered to. 


A SprinG Hovse As A PLANT CONSERVATORY. 
In Mr. Berckman’s Farmer and Gardener, there is 
a description of a spring house which is used as 
aconservatory. Over a bold spring a brick house 
has been erected, 24 feet in diameter, and arched 
overhead, with six feet of earth on the arch. In 
the centre of the house is a pool 16 feet across 
and 43 feet deep, the capacity of the spring 15 
gallonsa minute. The temperature of the water 
is 62 degrees; that of the house is uniformly 
similar, although in extreme cold weather it has 
fallen to 55 degrees. The entrance to the house, 
six feet wide, is never shut,even during the coldest 
weather. Above and around the inner wall of 
the house are shelves, upon which numbers of 
very tender plants are placed, which are never 
watered but remain in a most luxurious condition 
all winter. Begonias and other succulent plants 
of like character were in fine growth. It is sug- 
gested that the fortunate possessors of fine 
springs like this might use them to great advant- 
age in building over them conservatories where 
water is made to do the duty of fire,as in the 
novel instance described. 


Tue TAMARIX.—Of this pretty shrub, which 
in this part of the country is not often seen, the 
Flower Garden says: 

These very elegant and hardy shrubs should 
be more extensively used in our gardens and 
lawns. The flowers and foliage both are orna- 
namental; the latter remaining till quite late in 
the season. Its numerous branches are profusely 
covered with very delicate, slender, thread-like 
leaves, Which give them a feathery effect ; some- 
what like, but more elegant than those of the 
graceful Pines. The flowers are very minute, 
appearing in the spring before the foliage, and 
covering the plant with long terminal spikes of 
pinkish blossoms. The shrubs bloom a second 
time in the autumn, but not so profusely. They 
require a deep sandy soil, and present the best 
effect when planted singly in the grass. When 
once established, no further attention is necessary 
except an annual pruning. But this is of great 
importance. Cut them back, half way down, 
every spring, as otherwise the branches will 
grow scraggy and awkward. 
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The Poultry Yard. 





Gapes in Chickens. 


This disease, so destructive to young chicks, | 
was very prevalent this season—-the damp and cold | 
weather of spring appears to have more than 
usually affected them. Prof. C. V. Riley, in a| 
paper in the New York Tribune, in describing 
the worm, says: 

“Dr. Wiesenthal, Professor of Anatomy, at | 
Baltimore, accurately described the disease as 
early as 1797, and traced it to its proper origin. 
Various curative methods may be employed.— | 
Dr. Wisenthal pointed out long ago that the 
simplest plan consists in stripping a feather, | 
except a small portion near the tip, which is | 
introduced into the windpipe, twisted round a | 
few times, and withdrawn. Several of the worms 
will be found attached to the feather. Although | 
this plan, if repeated, often proves entirely satis- | 
factory, it occasionally fails to dislodge all worms. | 
It is more effective when the feather is ania | 
steeped in some medicated solution, which will | 
destroy those worms remaining in the windpipe. | 
Salt, a weak infusion of tobacco or oil, is often 
successfully employed. An external application 
of turpentine to the throat is sufficient to kill the 
worms, but unless much care is taken the bird 
itself may he killed by the drugs employed. * * 

My friend Dr. N. H. Parren, of Chicago, recom- 
mends as the only remedy which he found ser- 
viceable, carbolic acid, both as a preventive and 
as a pretty sure remedy. He dissolves one grain | 
of pure chrystaline carbolic acid in ten drops of | 
alcohol, and adds half a drachm of vinegar.— 
With a feather, stripped as described, and moist- 
ened with this solution, the windpipe is cleared. | 
A few twists will dislodge the worms, most of 
which will adhere with slime to the feather; | 
those not removed im this manner will die from 
the contact with the mixture. Great skill and | 
dexterity is required, and also some little know- | 
ledge of the anatomy of the parts, or the already | 
half-suffocated bird will be killed instead of cured. | 
The bird is next put in a clean coop, with some | 
shavings moistened with a solution of carbolic 
acid (half an ounce of the chrystaline acid well 
mixed with one quart of water.) Flour of sul- | 
phur, with a little ginger, is mixed with the food, 
composed of barley meal and coarse corn meal, 
which is givenin tin boxes placed conveniently 
to the patient. A few drops of the last-named 
solution may be added to the drinking water.— 
The mouth and beak of the bird should be washed | 
with some of the solution, and the old shavings 
replaced by well-sprinkled fresh ones each morn- 
ing and evening. If the disease is at all curable, | 
and the birds are kept dry in a warm place, it 
will be cured within three days. Mr. J. H. Hark- 
ness, of St. Louis, who has had large experience, 
has had good success by using sulphurous acid 
instead of carbolic acid, diluting it with about 
five parts of milk, and applying it with the feather 
as already described. Prevention being better 
than cure, great care should be taken to destroy | 
the parasites, after removal, by burning them, | 
else the mature eggs will escape destruction, and 
the voung parasites will ultimately find their way 
in’o the air-passage of other birds.” 
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American Institute, New York,....... -.. Sept. 9, Nov. 14 
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Colorado, Denver... 
Georgia, Atlanta 
Illinois, Peoria..... 
Indiana, Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Keokuk 

Kansas, Leavenworth.... 
Maine, Lewiston........ 00 ccccscces obs cestbess 
Maryland, Pimlico 


| Maryland Horticultural, Baltimore......-...- 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore 
Michigan, East Saginaw.... 
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Mississippi, Jackson 
Montana, Helena .. 
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Sept. 14, 21 
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New England, Providence, R. I Sept. 1, 4 
New Hampshire, Manchester, Sept. 20, Oct. 
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Virginia, Richmond 
West Virginia, Clarksburg.... 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.... ........... be0.eses Sept. 7%, 11 


* 
* 





A UservL Hint.—-When your seeds are 
planted, unless the day is cloudy and showery, 
they will require shading from the heat of the 
sun. 

I find old newspapers are the best protection ; 
but, if the patches are small, flower-pots can be 
inverted over them. The newspapers must be 
laid over the seeds, after they have been well 
watered, and fastened at the corners by small 
stones or a handful of the earth, At night they 
should be removed to let the dew moisten the 


| ground, and put back before it is dried in the 


morning. Continue this until the tiny leaflets 
appear; then remove them entirely. If the 
ground is dry, the seeds must be thoroughly wet 
every night. Moisture is very needful to germin- 
ate seeds, without its aid they cannot sprout. 
You often hear it said, “I planted fifty to sixty 
varieties of annuals, and not half a dozen 
sprouted. I have no faith in the seedsmen ; they 
send out old seeds.” ‘“ Did you water them well, 
and shade them from the noontide heat?” is 
asked. “ Why no, I never thought of that. I 

lanted them, and supposed that was enough.” 


| My fair friends, unless the clouds favor you and 


drop rain, or hide the sun for three or four days, 
your seeds will become baked, and shrivelled, and 
you cannot expect them to grow. ‘“ Hvery 
Woman her own Flower Gardener :’—Henry T. 
Williams, New York. 

Farm Buriprnes.—We would be obliged to 
any of our readers who have barns, stables, &c., 
which by experience have proved convenient and 
well adapted for general use, if they would give us 
plans and descriptions of the same. A plan of 
a good barn adapted to this section of the coun- 
try and for mixed farming, is inquired for by 
several readers. 


GARDEN Wa.ks.—A Carroll county, Md., 
subscriber inquires for a good composition for 
walks that can be swept and are not liable to 
wash. Have any of our readers experience on 
this subject which they can communicate ? 
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AU GUST 1, 1874. 


Our AGENcy BustNeEss.—We refer our friends 
to our advertisement on cover, from which it 
will been that we offer our services as usual for 
the purchase and shipment of all kinds of fer- 
tilizers, agricultural implements and machinery, 
improved live stock, &c. Our facilities are such 
that we can promise those who wish to avail of 
our services to give their orders prompt and 
careful attention. 


Mr. G. C. Gri uxn.—We regret to learn that 
our venerable correspondent and friend had a 
slight attack of paralysis early last month. This 
prevented the sale of his lands, heretofore offered 
in the Farmer, and as it will be seen by an adver- 
tisment elsewhere, he now offers to rent them to 
good tenants on terms which will be found 
excedingly liberal. 


THe Corn Crop.—The Agricultural Bureau's 
report for May shows a large increase in the corn 
area for this year, estimated as high as two mil- 
lion acres, or six per cent. above the breadth of 
last year. The percentage of increase is largest 
in the South. 

The rains of the 10th and 20th of July in this 
vicinity, have been the saving of the crop, where 
it had obtained a good start—but many fields are 
too poor to export much more from them than 
the fodder. The rain of the 20th July was just 
in time to relieve the corn from the effects of the 


drought which had been felt for weeks, that of | 


the 10th being very partial and slight. 


1 Year. | 
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| The harvest has been finished, the seasonable 
| Weather for getting in the small grain and hay 
|crops having been unusually good, and these 
| having been secured, generally, in excellent con- 
idition, and with a satisfactory result. The 
| potato crop is promising well, though not extra- 
ordinarily so. The accounts of the tobacco crop 
have not improved its chances since our last, and 
it will undoubtedly be short. Of the peach crop 


jit is still hard to speak with certainty, though 
- |there seems no reason to change the reports 
heretofore made in our pages. 


Manufactured Fertilizers. 


The past season was generally very favorable 
for producing good effects from artificial manures, 
and from every quarter we hear of their proposed 
extensive use the coming seeding. A number of 
| the most extensive and well-known manufactu- 
|rers of this city are represented in our advertis- 

ing columns this month. 

J.J. Turner & Co. offer, as usual, their old 

established “Excelsior,” their Ammoniated Su- 
| per-Phosphate, and a new article of bone dust 
| made at theirown works. W. Whitelock & Co., 
one of the oldest houses in this trade, offer their 
“Vegetator.” R. W. L. Rasin & Co. present a 
number of testimonials of the efficacy of the 
Soluble Sea Island Guano, and also offer an arti- 
cle which from its composition ought to be a 
good one,—Ground Bone and Meat. eorge Dug- 
dale & Co., also offer their “Excellenza.” Joshua 
Horner, jr., and John Bullock & Son advertise 
Ground Bones, and the former also his Maryland 
Snper- phosphate and Vitriolized or Dissolved 
Bone. John 8. Reese & Co. offer Soluble Pacific 
Guano; Andrew Hammond, Coe’s Phosphate ; 
an dJohn M. Rhodes & Co., Moro Phillips, and 
Hachtel & Co., present their Super-phosphates. 
From these it ought to be easy to make a choice. 
Persons desiring to make their own fertilizers 
can obtain the chemicals from R. J. Baker & 
Co., and the sulphuric acid from them or Syming- 
ton Bros. & Co. 

Any of the articles advertised in the Farmer 
may be ordered, if parties so wish, through our 
Agency. 

RAIN Dritis.—Of these valuable machines 
we have offered in our pages the old established 
Bickford and Huffman, by Messrs. H. P. Under- 
hill and John C. Durborow, and the more recent- 
ly introduced “Hagerstown,” by Griffith, Baker 
and Bryan. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL PAPEeRs.—The 
Practical Farmer, of Philadelphia, has absorbed 
the Journal of the Farm, of the same city. The 
Rural Southerner and Wilson's Herald of Health, 
of Atlanta, Ga., have been united, and the sub- 
scription list of the Plantation, also formerly 
| published there, is merged with theirs. 
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Manures for Wheat and Rye. 


We feel that we cannot be too urgent in direct- 
ing attention to this subject at this time, when 
farmers are making arrangements for putting-in 
their fall crops. There are a few considerations 
which cannot be overlooked—the first of which 
is, that it is useless to attempt to raise a paying 
crop of wheat, without giving heed to what is 
now the experience of every intelligent and ob- 
servant raiser of that cereal. 

In the language of a cotemporary, who is only 
reiterating our own oft-expressed opinion, to 
make twenty bushels of wheat or more grow on 
an acre of common land requires first-rate 
tillage at the right time in the matter of cultiva- | 
tion, and good husbandry not to permit any 
of the most essential elements of crops to lie dor- | 
mant in the soil, nor run to waste, borne along | 
mechanically or in solution, by moving water. 
Early and deep plowing prevents surface wash- | 
ing, so injurious to any valuable agricultural 
plant, and especially to wheat with its rather 
feeble fibrous roots. By all means give these 
roots a well prepared seed-bed with both organic 
and inorganic pap or pabulum, ready for use. 


No farmer thinks of feeding and fattening hogs | 


or other animals without providing suitable food 
for them in advance. To make money by | 
raising wheat, one must learn to feed growing 
wheat plants both bountifully and economically ; | 
and to do this he wants time before seeding | 
to prepare the ground to do its best. 

The second point is, 
the plant requires. We have shown in a recent | 
number of the Furmer,from the most reliable 
authorities, that the application of phosphates | 
of lime and other mineral fertilizers, should | 
be made in connection with farm-yard manures 
or the composts prepared on the farm. The | 
more of the latter you apply, the better the 
result will be fund from the commercial fer- | 
tilizers used in connexion with them. The 
organic manure, from the farm-yard, supplies the | 
food for the straw and the leaves, &c., of the | 
plant, whilst the phosphate of lime gives the | 
material for the grain. 

We hope the agriculturists who read our 
journal will not fail to study the many important 


questions we are now presenting to them in these | 


pages—we believe more light is now being 
thrown by science upon the subject of manures 
than has been shed upon it for many years, and 
we feel satisfied that every farmer, whose land is 
not entirely destitute of the necessary constitu- 
ents of the wheat plant, can produce a good 
paying crop by giving the proper attention to | 
its prerequisites. In our last we gave a fertilizer | 
formule of one of the most successful and intelli- 
gent farmers of our vicinity, the result of whose 
croppings this season has justified his outlays. 
Our own experience with wheat and rye this 
year has been extremely satisfactory, and our 
course is only a repetition of what we have 
before tried. Fin. of lime, from bone dust, 
with barn-yard manure, has been found to fulfil 
all our expectations of the application upon a soil 
naturally kind but much depleted by continued 
croppings without restoring to the land those 


| 
to give such food as 


| substances which have been sold off in the grain 
|sent to mill. We believe that the formula used 
by some of the English farmers is for our lands 
(rather disposed to stiffness) as good a one as we 
could offer—viz: 
| 250 to 300 Ihe. Bone Dust. (Medium fine.) 

75 to 100 ths. Peruvian Guano. 

100 Ibs. Packers Salt. 

50 ths. Muriate of Potash. 

10 to 15 two-horse loads Stable Manure. 


These quantities can be reduced or increased, 
according to the ability or disposition of the farmer, 
for an acre. Dissolved bone or phosphates is 
prepared by some, who do not contemplate 
receiving any appreciable advantage after the first 
crop, but calculate on repeating the dose each 
succeeding year—this latter course is best for 
|a yearly tenant, and we have no doubt a larger 
yield the first application will be the result, but 

when the food for the timothy and clover is to be 
| provided for, we think it better to apply a suffi- 
| ciency to last longer than is necessary for the 
| wheat or rye alone. The super-phosphates made 
| by the use of oil of vitriol with bones or mineral 
phosphates will undoubtedly tell better than the 
ise bone, but, as already remarked, is not to 
be relied on as a permanent improvement of 
|the soil, for the calculation is, to absorb all its 
| virtues at once. Mr. D. Dickson, of Georgia, 
practices upon this plan, and calculates upon 
supplying the usual quantity to every succeeding 
| crop, considering that it pays him a heavy interest 
to do so. He, however, emphatically advises the 
application of all the home-made manure you 
can provide along with the super-phosphate. 

The Peruvian guano is recommended in the 
above formula as particularly serviceable to the 
| fall-sown cereals. It gives oy f its stimulating 
| powers in pushing forward the plant through the 

fall and winter, and the guano named is sufficient 
| to last until the spring. Then as the warmth of 
spring begins to operate on the bone-dust, it de- 
composes, and, in turn, gives forth as needed 
by the requirements of vegetation the 2 or 3 
per cent. of ammonia it contains, which becomes 
thus available for the continued growth of the 
| plant as it begins to make the grain, the breaking 
| up of its texture freeing the nitrogen and at the 
|same time rendering soluble and available the 
| phosphate of lime and other minerals present, 
and needed as the season advances for the per- 
fection of the grain. 

Le ewes 


| 


| 


Clover at the South. 
Rev 


. C. W. Howard, in his work on grasses, 
says, that the doubts as to whether red clover 
would succeed at the South, have been dispelled. 
| There have been fine clover fields from Hut- 
chinson’s Island, opposite Savannah, in the mid- 


| dle country, and among the mountains. In no 
part of this ‘State, or any other of the Southern 
| States, has it finally failed after intelligent and 
persistent trial upon proper soil. A farmer may 
have sowed clover and failed. Perhaps he may 
also have sowed wheat, or planted cotton or corn 
and failed. But this does not deter him from 
sowing or planting again. He knows that he 
must have made a mistake, or the seasons may 
| have been against him. These failures in clover 
|may be attributed to bad seed, or too deep cover- 
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ing, or to unsuitable soil, or toa very hot and 
dry season. 

_ This plant is of so great importance that 
these causes of failure should be carefully investi- 
gated and corrected by a ditferent practice in 
the future. One, or several failures, should not 
discourage in a new and important culture. 
Many persons have succeeded in growing clover 
in all the different sections of the South. Why 
not all succeed who have suitable soil ? 

Dr. Lee says, “if the experience, observation 
and study of fifty years are worth anything in 
agriculture, there is a good living and plenty of 
money in grass for Southern farmers, whenever 
they will take the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject properly. Thirty years ago H. 8S. Randall, | 
in his “Sheep Husbandry in the South,” pointed | 
out the fact clearly and conclusively, but like 
other works on Southern tillage and husbandry, 
it fell still-born from the press. Now, however, 
efforts are necessitated to be made in that direc- 
tion, and in a letter from Gen. Cheatham, in the 
Rural Sun, of Nashville, the fact is proved that 
all that was urged by Mr. Randall in favor of| 
ey eee | at the South, and the cultivation of 
the grasses, have the past few years been fully 
realized by Gen. C.and others. The introduction | 
of Lucerne, (sometimes called Alfalfa or Chilian | 
clover.) Orchard grass, Hungarian and Millet, at 
the South has been found very successful, as well | 
as the red cloyer, and the disposition is mani- | 
fested in every portion of these States still further | 
to test their usefulness. 

Mr. H. O. Dixon, of Miss., says, while he has | 
found timothy wholly unsuited to that climate, 
in regard to the cultivation of red clover gives 
the following as the result of his experience: 

“My experiments with clover and grass have 
thus far been so successful as to induce me to 
extend the area, the past fall and winter, to thirt 
acres. All of this appears to be doing well, 
although necessarily much retarded by the ex- 
cessive and continuous rains. My old clover is | 
now (May 9) knee-high and blooming, having | 
been pastured during the winter by my breeding- 
ewes. I also have a piece of clover, now in its | 
fourth year, which has been closely pastured the | 
past two winters, to the middle of March, by 
cattle and mules. That is apparently as far from 
giving out asat first. It is now over a foot high. 
The orchard grass, on good high land, is very 
fine, and is now throwing up seed-heads. The 
red-top or herd’s-grass (not timothy) does well 
on both high and low lands. It is now about a 
foot high. All the grasses have been severely 
tested by drought, as intense as ever visits this 
region, without the least appearance of failure ; 
so that I can truthfully and knowingly assert 
that this part of Mississippi is well adapted to the 
grasses named above.” 


| 
| 





* 
The Use and Economy of Fertilizers. 


Prof. Piatt, of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity,in an address before the Va. Agricultural 
Society, at its meeting held on the occasion of 
the British Settlers’ Celebration, took the well- 
established ground that “if everything removed 
from a good rich soil was returned to it, it could 
never be impoverished, but on the contrary would | 
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grow richer and richer by the accession of mate- 


| rial that was not derived from the soil;”’ and 


says, that as this is seldom or never the case, the 
necessity arises of resorting to commercial 
manures to supply the waste of such elements as 
are drawn from the land and sold off in the form 
of grain, hay, tobacco, cotton, live stock, &c.” 

The question therefore for the farmer to decide, 
is, what fertilizers are there which can be found 
most suitable to supply that waste? This is 
answered by the speaker in the following way: 

* Of all the constituents of a commercial fertili- 
zer, there are practically but three that make a 
good investment for the farmer. Ist, and most 
important, Phosphate of Lime. 2d.—Potash, or 
its salts or compounds. 3d.—Nitrogen, in or- 
ganic compounds, Nitrie acid or Ammonia. As 
agriculturists it is alone to these three elements 
that you should direct your attention. Pay your 
money only for these, pay only for what you actu- 
ally receive, and pay only the market price for 
each.” 

The Professor is no believer in permanent 
manures; he says these elements must not only 
be present but must be in a soluble condition, so 
that the roots of the plants may feed upon them 
at once. Since, if they are not soluble, they feed the 
plant too slowly and too scentily for large crops, 
and “remain in the ground, year after year, as 
permanent fertilizers, yielding small and scanty 
dividends on the money invested in them by the 


| planter.” 


He continues by saying that “true economy and 
thrift demand that just so much fertilizer should 
be applied annually as a heavy crop will take 
away, and he who most nearly attains this stand- 
ard, most nearly reduces high art to science and 
makes the most successful farmer. Their philo- 
sophical] use supply the elements in soluble form. 
The prime requisite then is solubility of the valu- 
able ingredients. Now of the three valuable ele- 
ments, the nitrogen compounds and the commer- 
cial forms of potash are all readily soluble in the 
soil, while all natural forms of phosphate of lime 
are practically insoluble (such as bone, bone ash, 
mineral phosphates, South Carolina phosphates.) 
It is the business of the manufacturer to make 
all the phosphate of lime soluble. All phosphate of 
lime, in its natural state, is insoluble in water, 
whether it exists in form of fresh or raw bone, 
fossil bone, coprolite phosphatic guano, or chrys- 
talized mineral. In water containing carbonic 
acid these are slightly soluble.” 

On these points is presented the following tes- 
timony of David Dickson, of Georgia, as found 
in a letter of his published in 1868 : 

“Last year I used twelve thousand dollars’ 
worth of commercial manures. From my expe- 
rience I will give my plan, hoping that others 
may give theirs. I am for an annual manure—a 
soluble manure—one that will return the princi- 
pal, or at least seventy-five per cent. of it, with 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent. profit, or 
double the investment. Iam for an investment 
that never pleads for time, or complains of usu- 
rious interest, or calls for relief or repudiation, 
but will punctually square up accounts with one 
hundred per cent. profit. Such an investment 
is soluble bones and Peruvian guano. Lend it to 
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your land in sums of from five to fifteen dollars | 


per acre, at six months time, and if you do your 
duty the payment will be sure. I have no use 
for a permanent (insoluble) manure. If perma- 
nent, it is not soluble. If not soluble, it will 
never enter the roots of plants, and if it does not 
enter the roots your money is gone ; no manure is 
worth a cent if permanent. So away with your 
permanent manures. Buy lots of soluble 
manures, and save twice as much as if you bought 
none. Give me the manure that will pay 
promptly with good dividends.” 
. 


Drilling Wheat. 





In one of the recent reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the following are given as 
the results of investigations as to the extent and 
advantages of the use of the drill : 

1. Fifty-two per cent. of the winter wheat, and 
thirty per cent. of the spring wheat, or about 
forty per cent. of the aggregate of both kinds, 
represent the proportion seeded with a drill. 

2. Nine-tenths of the testimony given asserts 
the superiority of the drill for winter wheat. 

3. An average increase of one-tenth in the 
yield is assured by the use of the drill. 

4. A large majority of observers declare that 
in most soils in which injury resulting from frost 
is liable to occur, drilling prevents or reduces the 
loss. 

5. The majority assert that in certain clay soils 
with rolling surfaces, some advantage accrues in 
surface-drainage by use of the drill; while in 
some heavy soils with flat surfaces, the water 
freezing in the drill-furrow does positive injury. 

6. The broadcast seeder predominates in spring, 
wheat regions, because better adapted than the 
drill to seeding in unplowed corn fields, on rough 
surfaces, and in weedy fields. 

7. About one-sixth of the seed wheat (or 
5,000,000 bushels for the crop) might be saved by 
the exclusive use of the drill. 

8. The drill is used for seeding in connection 
with thorough culture, especially in winter wheat 
growing ; the broadcast seeder for imperfect cul- 
ture and rough surfaces; and sowing by hand is 
the method adopted for small patches and first 
efforts of impecunious pioneers. 

°@-+ 


THe ELEMENTS IN THE Atr.—Dr. Lee, a dis- 


tinguished agricultural writer and chemist, said | 


in an address before the N. Y. Agricultural 
Society : 
“T regard it as one of the greatest discoveries 
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Tue FarMER oF To-Day. This is what is 
said of him (it sounds like Joseph Harris) in the 
| Agriculturist: “Altogether, the farmer has his 
hands full. He needs an active brain in an active 


ibody. If he has good health the work should 
not discourage him. He will pull through. 
|He should not get excited; he should not 
worry. He should keep cool; and the best way 
|to do this, in more senses than one, is to keep 
steadily at work. Work will clear the mind and 
|cool the body. But it should be energetic, spirit- 
\ed work, not slow, plodding drudgery. Every 
|stroke should be directed by the mind and be 
given with a will. It is such work that tells. 
Few of us realize how much the character of 
farm work has changed. It is better to run a 
mowing machine than to swing a scythe all day, 
but there are men who are not happy unless they 
are engaged in some_hard, steady work. They 
have not patience enough to manage a machine. 
They are mental sluggards. They want a ma- 
chine to put itself together, to tighten its own 
bolts, to be self-sharpening and olkeiien: Such 
men are born hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They will not make successful modern 
farmers. The farmer who has his mower, ted- 
der, unloading fork, self-raking. and self-binding 
reaper; who cuts feed, turns the grindstone, and 
pumps water by wind or horse power; who 
plants his corn with a drill, hoes it with a har- 
row, cultivates within an inch of the rows, cuts 
up the crop, and husks it with a machine, is a 
very different man from Hodge, the farmer, as he 
exists in the mind of the novelist or poet. We 
believe in farmers and in farming. There is not 
as much isolation on a good farm as in a large 
icity. There is no lack of excitement or of men- 
|tal stimulus. We have not time to be dull. The 
seasons are too short and the work too pressing. 
| Weare ina hurry to harvest our crop that we may 
|sow the next. We live in the future; and if we 
aim to improve our farms and our stock, we can 
yearly see sufficient evidences of real progress to 
feed our hopes and encourage us to continue our 
labors. Farming is slow work, but we are 
building on a solid foundation, and are reasona- 
bly certain of our reward. Let us brace our 
minds with hope and continue the good work. 
The prospects for good farmers in this country 
| were never more encouraging than at the present 
| time.” 








* 
* 





| The News and Courier, of Ga., says: “The 
isuecess which attends hard work and thorough 
| cultivation in the up-country, particularly in the 
| raising of cotton, is shown by instances of large 


of the age, that about ninety-seven per cent. of 'returns from small means that came to our 


the ingredients which make up the whole sub- 
stance of wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats, peas and 
beans, exist in the air in inexhaustible quantities. 
To transmute these aeriform bodies into the 
plants above named, and into grass and roots, at 
the smallest expense, is the object of nearly all 
your hard work.” 

This was spoken thirty years ago, and the Dr. 
says that the views then expressed will not now 
be called in question. The use of clover and 
plaster to enrich the land, he advises as the most 
ready means to accomplish the object of trans- 
muting these gases into the plants named by him. 


| knowledge yesterday. 1. Turner Wiggins, a 
‘colored man, who lives in Pickens county, made 
|this season ten bales of cotton on nine acres of 
\land. 2. Wm. Perry, planting very thin land, in 
the same county, made 3,500 pounds of lint cot- 
ton on 1% acres. Z. Powers, in the same 
county, made 1,000 pounds of cotton on one- 
|fourth of an acre. 4. Mr. Moser, in the same 
county, made 8} bales of cotton and 650 bushels 
jof corn. This was made by the work of Mr. 
Moser, his wife and little boy, and one horse. 
Mr. Perry used one bag of Atlantic phosphate as 
|a fertilizer, and Z. Powers used stable manure.” 








SumMeR Drer ror Farmers.—Out-door 
work gives a man the stomach of an ostrich, so 
far as Geention i is concerned, and enables him to 
eat with impunity what would kill one of seden- 
tary habits. But there is no advantage in taxin 
the digestive organs of out-door workers beyond 
what is necessary. At this season of the year, 
particularly, pork should be eschewed. It 
furnishes heat rather than muscle, and in haying 
and harvesting muscle is of more value than heat 
for the laborer. 

During the hot season milk, bread and cheese, 
lean mutton or beef in moderate quantity, 
vegetables, and fruits, should constitute the chief 
articles of diet. The English farm-laborer makes 
great use of bread and cheese. These constitute 
his luncheon in the field, and are recommended 
both by instinct and science. Casein or cheese 
is muscle-forming in its elements, and it were 
well if our laborers were more addicted to its 
use. Cheese is too heavy to be eaten alone, and 
bread is its natural supplement and concomitant. 
There is more muscular strength furnished by a 
pound of cheese than by two pounds of meat, 
and the cost of tlre cheese per pound is generally 
much lesa. 

For drink, use milk, or molasses and water, 
with a little cider or vinegar init. The ultra- 
temperance folks may object to the cider, but 
diluted with water and used in moderation the 
acid is wholesome to most stomachs, and corrects 
the bilious tendency which is so common. We 
are bound to express our honest convictions 
on this point, though we may offend the radical 
temperance reformers. A few years since we 
became so bilious from working in the hay-field 
that we were as yellow as saffron, but a little 
sour cider effected a cure which drugs had failed 
to effect. In the use of it, however, let your 
moderation be known, and just as much let your 
moderation be known in the use of ice-water. 
Too much cold water introduced into the stomach 
causes a paralysis of that organ, and brings on 
suffering in abundance. The temptation is very 
great when perspiration is free to drink cold 
water to excess, but a little quenches thirst and 
answers a better purpose than to gulp it down 
as though a man’s body was a hogshead.—Cor. 
NV. Y. Times. 





Tue Best Drink for sedentary persons fis 
hot tea and coffee of moderate strength, and that 
at meal times; it is the best drink ‘at meals 
for all who are past fifty years of age; all such 
will live longer by the use of these as a beverage 
than by the use of cold water as a beverage. 
The fact is observable with the naked eye, that a 
glass of cold water during a meal arrests 
digestion instantly, which process can only be 
resumed when this cold water, of fifty degrees, 
has been long enough in the stomach to absorb 
heat sufficient from the body to warm it up to a 
hundred degrees. That a ‘hot cup of tea at a 
meal does revive a person who is old, or feeble, 
or cold, or tired, is the daily experience of 
millions. If a healthy person greatly desires 
a drink of cold water during a meal, let him take 
it by all means; it is only intended to inculcate 
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the general idea for the masses, that the habitual 
and large use of cold water at a meal, or within 
half an hour before or after, is not wise, is not 
safe, and that a cup of hot drink is always safe, is 
always beneficial, is always reviving ; if now and 
then there is an exception, it should be set down 
as a peculiarity or an idiosyncrasy.—Journal of 
Health. 


— ———- *@e 


FarMING IN IRELAND.—S. L. Lyman, in the 
Rural Sun, says, that the farmer of a large estate 
in Ireland, has a long lease gencrally on the land, 
for which he pays about $160 an acre, amount- 
ing to say £800 a year. Fourteen field hands, 
one overseer and 21 gardeners are employed the 
year round. One thousand large sheep are kept 
on such a farm, their wool 6 inches long. Flax 
is also raised for home supply ; the lady of the 
house superintends the manufacture and making 
up of the flax and woolen fabrics, aided by the 
maiden daughters and female servants, who sup- 
ply all hands with all the clothing required for 
png and comfort, so that boots coll hats are 
the on *- articles that are bought from Middle- 
men. The writer says: “The rotation of crops 
in Ireland, of a farmer of a large estate, is pre- 
cisely as follows: Suppose a field of three hun- 
dred acres, properly prepared for tillage, planted 
the first year with potatoes, is in the second year 
prepared for wheat or barley ; in the third year 
for oats sown broadcast; in the fourth year for 
peas. The fifth year, the same field left untilled, 
the grass grows spontaneously, and a proper 
place for grazing one thousand sheep for many 
years to come, is opened. So the land in Ireland 
is in fair tillable state at present, as it has been 
for a thousand years.” 

e 





Wuat $5 Drp—Tue REWARD OF PATIENT 
Tor, AND INDUsTRY.—We were shown yester- 
day several samples of wool froma recent slear- 
ing from some sheep in the State of Illinois. The 
wool is of a very fine quality, that taken from 
the male being over two feet long. Of the sheep 
sheared the average weight of wool from each 
was 28 pounds, which will, we think, beat any- 
thing we have heard of, and will, no doubt, 
astonish some of of our thrifty sheep-growers of 
Delaware. 

But this remarkable yield of wool has a Dela- 
ware history which may not be uninteresting. 
Nine years ago, a lady, residing at Twelfth and 
King streets, who, through modesty, does not 
wish her name published, sent $5 to her little 
grandson in Illinois, then not quite nine years of 
age,to buy a couple of sheep, and try what he 
could make out of the purchase. rue to the 
instructions of his grandmother, the little fellow 
bought two sheep, which became the nucleus of 
a flock of 50 which he now owns, and from 
which he has laid away enough money to pur- 
chase 46 acres of the best grazing land in Illi- 
nois. The Delaware grandmother feels very 
proud of her Western grandson, who is not yet 
18 years of age, and gives such fair promise of 
becoming the leading wool-grower in the great 
State of Illinois.— Wilmington (Del.) Tribune. 
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Domestic Recipes. 


Potato SaLAp.—Boil some new potatoes and 
let them get cold; then cut them in slices, and 
arrange them neatly,in some sort of a pattern, 
or a dish, with hard-boiled eggs cut into quar- 
ters, slices of beet-root stamped out into shapes, 
and olive stones. The dish should be slightly 
rubbed with a shallot. Make a sauce with two 
parts oil and one tarragon vinegar; pepper and 
salt, a little tarragon, some capers, chervil, pars- 
ley, and a few leaves of thyme, all finely minced ; 
beat the sauce well together, pour over the salad 
and serve. 

Sweet PickteE or Appies.—Take three 
pounds of sugar, three quarts of vinegar (not | 
very strong), ten pounds of sweet apples; pare, | 
quarter and core the apples, put sugar and vine- | 
gar together, boil and skim it, then take half the | 
syrup out into another vessel, put so many, of | 
the apples into your preserving pan as will boil | 
conveniently, and boil until tender; then skim | 
those out and add more apples and syrup, till all | 
are done. Spice with whole cloves and nutmeg. | 
Keep in a cool dry place. | 

SwEeEtT Potato Corn Biscurt.—Three Jarge 
potatoes boiled and mashed into a pint of meal, 
one tablespoonful of lard, one of sugar, one egg, 
and salt to taste. Bake in pone or as plain 
They are a delightful dish. | 

Minute Sponce Cake.—Beat three eggs two | 
minutes ; add one and a-half cups of sugar, beat 
two minutes; one cup of flour and one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, beat one minute; add half 


| 


biscuit. 
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Useful Recipes. 
| Menpinc Watertne Pots—The Country 
| Gentleman says:—Tin watering-pots much used 
| in the garden often become rusted at the lower 
| corners, and begin toleak. It isnot necessary yet 
| to throw them aside, as the holes may be etfectu- 
| ally stopped without going to the tinker’s, by cov- 
|ering them inside with a small piece of linen 
| dipped in copal varnish, the tin being previously 
| thoroughly dried. When the varnish hardens 
by drying, they are perfectly water-tight. 


CLEANING Tinware.—The best thing for 
cleaning tinware is common soda. Dampen a 
cloth and dip in the soda, and rub the ware 
briskly, after which wipe dry. Any blackened 
or dirty ware can be made to look as well as new. 


Sumac Porsonrna.—The immediate and fre- 
quent application of hot water isa good remedy 
for poisoning from sumac. Sugar of lead will 
usually allay the itching. _ If very. bad, and sur- 
face badly swollen, a poultice of oat meal, re- 
newed three times a day until the irritation and 


| swelling subsides, is a sure remedy, and effectu- 


ally removes the.poison from the system. 


NevuraLGia Remepy.—The following reci 
was given to. our readers .in 1871, and the relief 
it has furnished. induces us to republish :—Pre- 
pare horse-radish by grating and mixing in vine- 
gar, the same as for table purposes, and apply to 
the temple where the face or head is-atfected, or 
the wrist when the pain is in the armor shoulder. 


A Smpre Distnrectant.—One pound of 


acup of cold water with half a teaspoonful of green copperas, costing seven cents, dissolved in 
soda and a spoonful of extract of lemon, beat | one quart of water, and poured down a water- 


one minute ; add one cup of flour, beat one min- | 
ute. 

Cocoanut CaKE.—Take three eggs, one cup 
powdered sugar, one cup flour, one-half cup 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful baking powder; 
bake in layers, as if for jelly cake; beat the 
whites of tive eggs with powdered sugar and 
grated cocoanut until it is of proper consistency ; 
spread the layers with it; also spread the top; 
then grate an additional cocoanut, as much as 
will adhere readily, heaping it up into peaks. 


CreAM Cake.—One cup sour cream, one cup 
sugar, two and one-half cups flour, two eggs, 
one teaspoon even full soda; dissolve the soda 
in two teaspoonfuls boiling water; stir sugar and 
eggs well together, then add soda and flour; 
flavor with lemon; bake in moderate oven. 


CREAM RENVERSEE.—Mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with a gill of cold milk, and then 
add a gill of scalded milk. Put it in a saucepan 
over the fire and stir until it begins to thicken, 
then take it off and add four ounces of white 
sugar and the yolks of four eggs, with a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract or any flayor you like. 
Then beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
and stir it in the mixture: place it in a buttered 
pan or mould and set it in a kettle of boiling 
water to rise. After it has risen bake it in a 
mild oven, and, when cool, turn it out on a dish 
upside down. 


| closet, will effectually concentrate and destroy 
| the foulest smells. On board ships and steam- 
| boats, about hotels and other public places, there 
|is nothing so nice to purify the air. Simple 

green copperas, dissolved in anything under the 
| bed, will render a hospital or other places for the 
| sick, free from unpleasant smells. In fish. mar- 
kets, slaughter-houses, sinks, and wherever there 
| are offensive gases, disssolye copperas and sprin- 
| kle it about, and in a few days the smell will all 
| pass away. If acat, rat or mouse dies about the 
| house, and send off offensive gas, place some dis- 
| solved copperas in an open vessel near the place 
where the nuisance is, and it will purify the air. 
| Then, keep all clean. 





Rat Remepy.—Take copperas—the quantity to 
depend upon the number of buildings or places 
infested—pulverize it very fine, and be sure-and 
sprinkle some in all their holes, in the corn crib, 
under all the buildings, in a word, wherever they 
congregate, and in a few days all the rats will be 
gone. This is yery simple and easily tried, and 
has proved completely successful several times at 
different places. No rat seen three days after a 
thorough application. (Doubtful !—Zd.) 


TooTHacHe Drors.—One ounce alcohol, two 
drachms cayenne, one ounce kerosene oil; let it 





stand twenty-four hours after mixing. It cures 
the worst case of toothache. 
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Baltimore Markets, July 29. 


Lhe quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— Fiour—Demand moderate; prices 
steady. Howard St. Super $4.24@4.75; do. common to 
fair Extra, $5.25@5.50; do. good to choice do. $5.75@6; 
do. Family $6.25@7.50. Ohio and Indiana Super $4.25@ 
do. good to 
choice do. $5.50@5.75. City Mills Super $4.25@4.75; do. 
low to Medium Extra $6.0(@6.50; do. Rio brauds do., $7 
@%7.2%5. City fancy brands $9.50. Fine Flour $3.50@4.00. 
Rye Flour, $4.75@5.25. Corn Meal, $3.75@4.00, 


Wheat.—Demand fair. We quote Southern white 


| 140@145 cents; fair to good red 125@130 cents; prime do. 


138@140 cts.; good to choice amber 140@143 cts.; Western 
amber 122@ 18% cts.; do. red 122@128 cents. 

Corn.—Dull. Southern white 9@2{cents; 

86 cts.; Western mixed 78@80 cents. 

ates.—Supply large: market dull. We quote South- 

ern 58@60 cents; bright Western 62 cents. 

Rye.—Quiet at 80(@85 cents for fair to prime. 

Cotten.—Dull and heavy. We quote as follows :— 
Middling 164%@16% cents; low middling 154@15\ cents; 
Strict good ordinary 15 cts.; good ordinary 144 @14% cts.; 
ordinary 13@134¢ cents. 

Hay and Straw.—Demand moderate. Clover $13 
@$i4; Timothy $21@28; Cecil county do. $24@25; Rye 
traw, $14@15; Oat Straw $13, Wheat do. $1( all? ton. 
Live tock.— Beef Cattle—Market dull. Prices 

range as follows: Best on sale 5%@6% cents; generally 
rated first-class, 4',@5% cts.; medium—a good fair qual- 
ity, 34 @4% cts.; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows, 
$3@3.75. 
Mogs—Receipts« large. Prices firm at 97 9% cts. net. 
Sheep.—In good supply. Prices range at 4@54 cts., 
TORS. mbs, $244.50 ¥ head. Stock Sheep, $2.25@ 

50 each. 

Mill Feed.—Western Brownstuff $21@22; City Mills 
do. $22@23 ¥ ton. Light Middlings 38@35 cents; heavy 
do. 45a 50 cents ? bushel. 

Molasses.— Muscovado 39@ 42 cents: Porto Rico, 40@ 
65 cts.; English Island 40@55 cts. Syrups.—Calvert, 58@ 
65 cents; Baltimore 55@60 cents; Canton Sugar-House, 33 
@ 36 cts., in hhds. and bbls. 

Provisions.— Market buoyant. Bulk Shoulders 8¥ 
cents; clear rib-Sides 11 cts. Bacon, Shoulders, 9% cts.; 
Clear rib sides 12 cents. Hams, 174@18 cts. Lard, 134 
@14 cents. Mess Pork, $24@25 ¥ bbl. 

Rice.— Carolina, \@8% cents; Rangoon, 7 cents. 

Salt.—Liver 001 Fine $2.30 42.35; Ground Alum $1.25 
@1.30 ® sack. Turks Island, 33@35 ceuts ¥ bushel. 

Seeds.— Clover $6.7: va 7; Timothy $3.2 @3.37; Orchard 
Grass $2@2.12 V bushel. 

Tobacco.--Receipts light. Maryland ix good demand; 
Virginia quiet, but firm. We quote Maryland frosted $4 
@$5; sound common $5@6.50; good commen $6.50@7.50; 
middling $8@%; good to fine red $13@18; Virginia com- 
mon and good Ings $5.50@7.50; common to medium leaf 
$7.00@9.50; fair to good leaf $10@11.50; selections (ship- 
ping) $12@15. 

w hiskey. -—99 c.@ $1. 


yellow 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. EF. Lloy’—Brahmas and Cochin China Fowls. 
Ge Dugdale & Co.—"Excelienza” for Wheat. 
R. OW. L. Basin. & Co.—Soluble Sea Island Guano. 

bey Greund Bone and Meal. 
Walter ‘Bebileabind= Coe’s ag) t-Phosphate of Lime. 
J. M. Rhodes &Co.—Super-Phosphates and Guano. 
Ai. P. Underhiil—Bickford & Huffman’s Grain Drill. 
John C. Durborow—Bickman & Huffman’s Grain Drill. 
T. W. Levering & Sons—Seed Wheat, Grass Seed, Kc. 
Geo. C. Gilmer—Lands for Rent in Va. 
Wm. B. Matthews—Ayrshires and South-Downs. 
N. F. Burnham—Turbine Water Wheel. 
R. H. Dederick & Co.—Hay Press. 
Z. Jeanneret(—Human Hair Goods, &c. 
W. W. Giles—Jilz Well Auger. 
Phila. Photograph Engraving Co.—Engravings. 
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ee. Sig ee! te — Mae os 


THAT THE DEMAND FOR 


Dugdale’s ““Esxcellenza ” 


IS SO LARGELY ON THE INCREASE? 
ge 0. DUGDALE g 


It is Simply = ee) es That there is no 


Because Fuieay 4 Fertilizer sold at 


Extensive Trial /4,10a, 2°o0sq@@l The same Price 


Has Proved Sg) Byual to it 


Hear what the Farmers say about it. 


THEO. T. WOOLENS, Nortnu East, MD, says:—‘“‘I used ‘Excellenza’ on wheat, and have 
just harvested the heaviest crop of grain I ever raised.’’ 

P. H. POWERS, CLarke Co., VA., says :—‘‘Were it not for the excessive drought, ‘Excell- 
enza’ would have made me the heaviest corn crop I ever grew.’’ 

JAS. A. CRITZER, Waynessoro, VA., says:—‘‘I have tried ‘Excellenza’ alongside of 
‘Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate’ and other fertilizers, and consider it superior to any I have ever used.”’ 

R. J. TROGDEN, or Centre, N. C., says :—‘‘I believe your Super-Phosphate equal, if not 
superior, to any of the concentrated fertilizers for wheat, and decidedly superior to anything I ever 
used for corn. I believe it will beat stable manure. 


@. F. STANTON, Centre, N. C., says:—‘'The Dugdale Super-Phosphate would have 
doubled my wheat crop had it not been for a late frost, and it beat stable manure for corn.”’ 


JOHN LEONARD, Jr , Aucusta Co., VA., says :—"I tried ‘Excellenza’ on wheat, alongside 
‘Eureka,’ ‘Zils,’ ‘Soluble Pacific,’ ‘Piedmont’ and ‘Empire,’ and it is the best fertilizer I ever used. 
It acts equally as well on corn.”’ 


CHARLES BROOKS, Waynesporo, VA., says:—“I made the best wheat crop with 
‘Excellenza’ that I have made in many years, and I and my neighbors think it is the best fertil- 
izer we have ever used.”’ 


Farmers, why will you buy high-priced sixty-dollar Fertil- 
izers, when by using the “ Excellenza” you can save ten 


dollars per ton, and have as good.or better results? 


The Price of “ Excellenza”’ is $50 per ton, in Baltimore.— 
You can order it through your commission merchant. Packed in good bags, 200 Ibs. 
each. It is in proper condition for drilling. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
ans No. 44 Post Office Avenue, Baltimore. 
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; FOR SA Ty. Buy.at Heme and_Order Early! 


AYRSHIRES AND SOUTH-DOWNS.— Tnght and-Dark Brahmas and Partridge Cochin 
2 heifers, 2 years old; bull, 18 months; selected | Posts for sale, Bred with care from Pedigree 
from the celebrated herd of Wm. Birnie of | and Premium Stock at Cold Spring Poultry and 
Springfield, Mass. 4 ewes and 4 ewe lambsdgom, | “ek Yards, Baltimore Co., Md. Correspond- 
the flocknof Geo.ds Brown, of Dute ‘Co., | ce solicited. Refer” by permission to BE 
New York. WM. B. MATT 8, | | of this Journal. Send fér'cirewar to 
aug-2t J._E. LLOYD, 
a es Riclinona Matket. Baltimore. 

(#” Fowls sent in Maryland and Virginia 
C. O. D., if desired. aug-3t* 


The proposed sale of my Albemarle lands, } ~~ “A 
N.F. BURNHAM’S \. 


having been prevented by reason of my sickness, | 
I will offer them. for rent 6tf'very adVantageous | 
terms to good tenants. Address 

GEO. C. GILMER, 
aug-1t Charlottesville, Va. 


Tlustrations forthe Million. 


ENGRAVING REVOLUTIONIZED. 


0 THE PUBLIC.—THE UNDERSIGNED OF- 

fer exceptional inducements to all who have 
engrayimg to be executed...We produce metal- 
blocks in relfef (eléctrotype or stereotype) suit- 
able for’printing imthe typographical press, of all 
kinds of engravings or pen-drawings, atacost very 
much below that of wood engraving. Business 
men who need cheap and elegant designs for postal- 
cards or catalogues, and other forms of advertis- 
ing; publighets .of booms, periodicals, or news- 
papers, who desire ces of elegant en- 
fravings or of poftrgits, or designs for any use, 
can have the same produced by our process will —— either hay or G - 
fidelity and cheapness. tton without tram é PE PN asf 

We can copy wood, steel, or lithographic engray- fo, mn te WEE Se i = 
ings, or pen-sketehes of all kinds, on the must ng or ee oh Alt, 4s 7 © = 
favorable terfns. padres, . sperty balep — ese we 

VPHILADELPI A PHOTO-ENGRAVING > shes 

911 Locust Street, Phiisdelpn ales of cotton 


N. B.—Samples of our work sent on application. ’ y PRESS = 
a = cia aenee einen aug- 
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BNHAM, York, Pa. 


Market, and 
any other 


phlet and be 


at less 
Send for a Pam 


The best 
vineed, N. F. Bu 


sold 


WATER WHEE 


b 84 per cent. guaranteed with 
first-class 


1874 TURBINE 
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Requires O88TRipy | 
bat two 
power; and 4 





*s7 AV Rak 


: rns ye Fie - 
THE ONLY a EE IF ‘y PERFECT 
SJ 5 UP ¢: 4; 4 : Sy 


tie IN THE WORLD 


Having a Successful Fertilizer Attachment: 


Certain in Distribution, accurate in measurement of Seed used, and possessing more facilities 
and conveniences-for adjustment to-quantity and practical operations in the field than any or all 
other Drills manufactured. ALSO, AGENT FOR 


DIAMOND STATE PEPARATOR, 


Sole Agent for BALL'S CELEBRATED STEEL PLOUGHS. These Ploughs ate of very 
Light Draft, and easily convertible into cast or combination by the farmer. Send for a Circular. 
Also, PERUVIAN, GUANO, aud BONES of all grades.) 7) ( 

JOHN C..DURBOROW, 


aug-3t No. 55 Light Street, Rear Pratt, Baltimore, Ma. 
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TIMOTHY SEED, SEED-WHEAT, CLOVER, &C: 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Hield Seeds, 


55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep on hand the best varieties of Seed-Wheat; also, Clover, Timothy and 
Orehard Grass Seeds, &c. 


aug-3t 7. W. LEVERING & SONS. 


THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE GRAIN DRILL. 








The Champion Nae, «| MONARCH 


OF ? - => ah OF THE 


Field Trials. His SEEDING. 


Greatly Improved. Be sure "and see it before purchasing. 


It is certain inpdistribution, accurate in measurement of Seed used, and possessing more facili- 
ties and convenientes for adjustment to quantity, and practicul operations in jhe field than any or 
all other Drills manufactured. 


THE ONLY GRAIN DRILGD 


Which throws out of gear by the automatic action of the Tube Lifier, and covers all the seed 
distributed. 


HAS THE ONLY COMBINED BREAK PIN AND SPRING TUBE IN THE-MARKET. 


REVERSIBLE STEEL POINTS ON TUBES. 
TUBE SHIFTER to enable the farmer to change the pig from a straight-line to a zig-zag, 
without taising the tibes or stopping the team. 
Warranted to perfectly perform the seeding of all Grains from Flax to Gorn. — Plants Cora and 
Beans in Drills for Field Crops, with entiré success. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED Agents wanted in all unoccupied territories. 
ADDRESS, 


Hi. P. UNDERHAIiLPS, 
aug-2t 64 SHARP. ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


a. JI HANN ERT, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


62 LEXINGTON §T., bet. Charles’and Liberty, 
BALSFTIMONE. 

A large and. varied stock of Human Harr Goons always on hand, 
such as Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &c. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACE and 
COMPLEXION PO WDE ‘RS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &c. 
Ss gape ag Attention to Country Orders: ~Reasonable Discount to 

eal 





OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
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GHOUND BONE & MEAL, 


CONTAINING.ALL THE ELEMENTS OF PLANT Fo0D. 


And Being Treated with Potash Salts, 


ISA PERFECT MANURE 


ar 


AMMOIWN ev POTASE, 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


PREPARED BY 


R.W.L. RASIN & CO. 


No. 32 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





J. M. RHODES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RHODES’ AMMONIATED 


PURE DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
OFFICE, 80 SOUTH STREET. 


aug-3m JNO. M. RHODES & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


cox’sS | 
AMMONIATED BONE 


SUPER-PHUSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured by Andrew Coe. 


WALTER HAMMOND, 
General Agent, No. 64 South Sharp Street, near Pratt Street. 
t#-ALSO GUANO AND BONE DUST OF ALL KINDS. aug-3t 
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Per Day fuaranteed wing cur 
uger 4D im good 
$25 wen A tabettary « Highest testi. 

monials from the Governors of Ark, Iowa and Daketa; 
free, Address W, W. GILES, St. Louis, Mo 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 





From 8 to 12 weeks old—price $20 a -pair.— 
Also one Boar Pig,)8 months old—price $25; 
bred from imported stock, and very fine. 

Appress M: C., 

Cure Editors American Farmer. | 


| 
{ 


| 


jy-2t 


Angora Goats for Sale. 

} 

We have for sale cheap, three Angora Ewes | 
and one Buck. One -ewe has @ 

other two are believed to be in kid. Address 


EpItors OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


German Potash Salts, 
Imported direct from the mines, high and 
‘ low grades. 


Kainit and Muriate of Potash 


In original packages, at lowest market rates, 
in lots to suit. 
F. C. GRANGE & Co. 
Successors to WM. GRANGE, 
(Original Introducer and Importer.) 
Office, 103 W. Lombard Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


jy 1-3m 
For SaLe.—A complete set of the first fif- 
teen volumes of the American Farmer, beginning 
with 1819. Address 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT 


Granite Roofing, 


In sheets 15 feet long, 32} inches wide, 5 cts. per 
square fuot; 8 cts when put on by us. 


WATER AND FIRE PROOF. 
FoR 
WAREHOUSES, DWELLINGS, SHINGLE ROUFS, 
STEAMBOATS, RAILROAD CARS, AND BUILD- 
INGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Also, a Superior All-wool Felt for cheap roofing, 
lasting 5 years or more. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
ROOFING for EXPORTATION, 


In any quantity, always on hand. 


Office & Factory—Cor. EAST FALLS AVE. 
and PRATT STREET, 
Ss. T. PROCTER, Sec’y. 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 





je-3t P. H. MORGAN, Sup’t. 


Grover & Baker 


17.N. Charles St . 


4urmok™ 
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= ‘Le TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
By the Planters of Marylantdand Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


‘SR OMLSITOR?’ 


FAS NO BQUAL 


in growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the application 

of EXCELSIOR the erop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and is not so liable to suffer 

drought, as frcm the use of Peruvian-Guano.” (3s e refer to every Planter in Maryland. 
Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICH S60 PER TON. 
Ley. J.J. TURNER & CO.. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


BA Ve Boo 0 C OK « DLEPRHLsS 


a) AMERICAN 
SAN D= WIL WILCOX | 
te NTS pitt oe ST EAM Double Turbine Water Wheel 





ya hweee Pledged Equal to 
any Overshot. 


TARY 
te 


) ) GAN 
ENGINES BOILERS 
SAW & GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS e. 
& HANGERS, MANUFACTUREDByY VER 6,000 


POOLE & HUNT, aap 
Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE,M2 °"” 
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TREES AND PLANTS. 


Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balt. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- 
tivators to our complete stock of the following: 
PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 


APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popolar kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVEKGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great varieiy. A large etock of 
choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100,000 two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


Bas" ORpDERS BY MAIL promptly attended to. 
Catalogues for warded on application. 


sep-tf Ww. D. BRAC KENRIDGE. 


40 Ensor St., near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


If you want a superb harvester, buy onr ATNA. At 
Pimlico, for three successive yeare, the TNA w nthe 
first premium. Price of Mower $115—combined Reaper, 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $165. he 
Wiley abead of all competitors. We make all sizes of 
this admirable Plow, right and left — ana eide hill. 
Also, the. Minor and Horton Empire, W . Plog 
and other pepular Plows. oP Bastings by piece or ton, 
Corn Planter®#, with in@ withont evano attachmen's, $23 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucumber-wood 
Pumps, for shallow and deep wells. Se¢veral second-hand 
Backeye Mowers for sale. Mowing machines and other 
implements repaired with despatch. A call is solicited. 


lS 
LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 
Cormission Merchants, 


For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their 
season. We do a STRICTLY COMMISSION BU-sI- 
NESs, therefore DO NOT SPECULATE. Conrignments 
solicited. Prompt returns made. We thank our many 
friends for their fiberal patronage and hupe fer a c: ntin- 
uance and increase of the same. 


No. 44 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. -ly 
M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 





Flower Pots, 
POTTERIES AND SALES-2OOM, 


711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, 
mar-ly BALTIMORE, MD 





| Corner Cross st. 


Maryland-Aonieult ura alles, 


Located on the Washing‘on Branch of the B. ~ R.R., 
nine miles from Washington, and twenty-eight from 
Baltimore. 


The pext session will ¢ mmence on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, and end the last weck in Juve, 1875. It is 
divided Into two terms of twenty weeks each 

ln addition to Agricultare and the sciences pertaining 
thereto, a fall Collegiate Course is tanght. Studente 
who do nt derire to take the whole coarse are allowed 
within reasonable Hmits to select such studies as their 
parente or guardians may designate. 


There is no charge for Tuition. 


Charge for board, including fuel. gae, washing, &c.. 
$100 per term, and a Matriculation fee of $5. 
THE FOLLOWING I8 THE BOARD OF TRUSTE* 8. 
Hon, A. Bowie Davie, Pres. | His Excei’y J. B Groome, 
i Jase. T. Earle, vernor of Md., 
W. Whitman, Esq., Hon, Jobn Lee Carroll, 
ok Edward Lloyd, | Pres’t of the Senate. 
J. Howard Melionrs, Esq., | Hon. Jd. T. Hines, Speaker 
Alien Dodge, Ee of House of Delegater, 
Hon. John F. a Prof. M. A. Newell, 


— — Schoo! Com’rs. 
Por farther information, app! 
Gun SAMUK “ION ES, PRs IDENT. 
P. O. Address, Colicge eae Piince George's Co., Md. 
edt 





Farm Machinery & Implements 
for Sale. 


The undersigned offers et private rale ONE PORTA- 
BLE STEAM ENGINE AND BOILER, 10 horee-power, 
on truck fin good running order; STATIONARY 8 = 
ENGINE, 4 to 6 horee-power; CYLINDER Saee 2 
feet long, 22 inches diameter; WESTIN USE 0 
INCH ;THRESHER AND Bete | FELTON 8 
HORSE SW REP-POWER; CLAIR é co. 
THRESHER AND OT RAW-CARRIER : 
IRON-AXLED WAGON, built by C. Slack; CHESTER 
CO. BARREL CHUKN & HORSE-PO WER; BLANCH- 
ARD CHURN; EMBREE BUTTER WORKER; SIN- 
CLAIR & CO PORTABLE GRIST MILL; COMPLETE 
OUTFIT FOR BLACKSMITH’S SHOP; PLATFORM 
SCALES, two sizes ; WHEELWRIGHT STUFF and 


other lumber. 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, 


je-tf Pikesville, Baltimore county, Md. 


Jno. W. Wilson & Sons, 





1 44 = * 
i% Wasa 
SSS 


AND MANCFAOCTURERS OF 
Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Handrails, Newels, Balusters, and other 
Building Materials—-on hand at reduced prices. 
333 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, 
[sep-ly] BALTIMORE, MD, 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 
, 3 Agricultural: Works, 
* bo ee ) YORK. Pa. 


\ Manufacturer of Imp'd Standard 
Agricultural Implements 








A. B. FARQUHAR 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 


The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, &c. 


EoRsET PTPowvEtAs. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 


keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 
I have long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 


improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE-POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 


thousands of dol in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force te Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


2 
AS 
= Ne f ISSA —T 


Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


_ Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 
; {#~ For further particulars, address 
jy-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAW & TAYLOR’S THRESHERS AWD CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN-—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS-—tke be.t -$40 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Hoffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer exceedingly low for cash. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 














We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest. Cucumber Pumys in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELF-RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


A. E. Woon's MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowl ood as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRS RED IUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
mayi-ly, 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 


AND 








MACHINEHRY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


2] Garden and Bield Seeds, &c. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 





We would call the special attention of our friends and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements us are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR'S PATENT MAST ICATORS, ef which we make- four sizes, viz: 
Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of eutting up Corn Stalksand Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLORs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power ; 
two medium sizes, whieh can berun by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named. Cutters are our own patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them. Our6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price. $16.00. 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Clearting Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Co.’s Improv ement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement 

BLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD-SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & COS SOUTHERN IRON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 

Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considefed the best Cradle made in this country 
SCULLY'’S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themselves; in fact, they have no equals 

“ANDERSON’S”” AGRICULTURAL 8 EAMER, for Cooking Food for Stock. 
The best in use, 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes. 

“CGARDWELL’S” PATENT THRASHER AND CLEAN ER, two sizes,. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, BULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS; -HARROWS,and CULTI- 
VATORS, and all kinds of ' 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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“7 FLORIST, with s an -establighed trade ex- JERSEY CATTLE, (Alderneys) of 
tending to’ all parts of ( United States and both sexes xe ot #aCa es on 
British Provinee’, woulddike pay hegotia ap Iso, s"dotthdo wn: Beep, 
with some person of means in timore or its | bred from i importations from pave a Wwee 
Mow ng 6 looking to the removal of the establish- For sale: by 
0 











ment to Baltimofe, the facilities in its present SAM. J. SHARPLESS, 
location being somewhat limited. Is prepared to Street Road Station, Chester co., Pa. 
stock a first-class establishment. je-3t And 705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Address FLORIST, LECLeLe. ssan tian: + 
jy-tf American Farmer Office. | VIRGINIA LANDS. 
ee ae | UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 





The undersigned has decided tq offer his RE- | BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
SERVED HERD at PRIVATE, rather than at | CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


pebiie sale. Who offers for sale npwards of 12,000 acres of land, 


For Catalogues app! i 
AJ ARD McHENRY, vee. of the most desirable :egions of Eastern 


je-tf Pikesville, Baltimore county, Md. | * Catalogues rent on application. my-tf 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 





: at 


corey 





This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to tlie businessman and the tourist. 
It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences ; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 


Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., willat all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3;per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B.: COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mo. . [nov-ly] 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamends and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


TDP ROVAR goorsweorLtDbD 
COMBING WOOL SHEEP. 


I offer for sale PURE BRED Rams aa Ewes of this SUPERIOR STOCK. 

At the last exhibition of the “State Agricultural Society of Maryland,” my 
Sheep were awarded EVERY PREMIUM contended for. My recent imported 
Ram “ Duke of Gloucester ” is an animal of great size and beauty, DEFYING COM- 
PETITION in this count 

se-I refer to the Editors of the American Farmer, who have examined my 


stock. Address C. J. B. MITCHELL, 











Queenstown, Maryland. 


PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 
SOLUBLE PACIFIG GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
Wo. 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Agents. 
CAPITAL 81,000,000. 











The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and the annual increase of its 
consumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thousands of 
tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase of the pro- 
ducts of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers, 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, and 
look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 

Price in Baltimore $50 per ton 2,000 Ibs. 


jy-3t JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
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I will sell at moderate prices a superior lot of Ram Lambs, a few Ewes and 
Yearlings, all of superior quality and careful breeding. Address 


W. W. COBEY, 
GROSS ROADS P. 0., 


Charles County, Maryland. 


MceDOWELL & OO. 


New Styles CARPETS 


NOW OPENED. , 
264 Baltimore Street, opposite Hanover. 


je-3t sax-Carpets and Matting of all kinds at the Lowest Cash Prices.-@a 














IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Baltimore STEEL HOE Works. 
O. H. HICKS & CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


LOCKWOOD HOK. 


The blade of this Hoe is made entirely of steel of uniform thickness and temper. The eye is 
oval in shape, of best malleable iron, and being placed above the blade gives to the hoe a superior 
balance. The blade is so fitted to the eye as to leave nothing on the front to collect the dirt, and so 
riveted as to make it one of the strongest Hoes in use. 


je-ly Office, No. 35 Light Street, Baltimore. 


HULL, MATHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eggs and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. 


AGENTS FOR 





Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 
No. 100 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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PARIS GREEN 
FOR KILLING THE) }@n POTATO BUG 


AND COTTON WORM. 


W8& MANUFACTURE FOUR GRADES, 
‘‘DDDD,”’ ‘* ppp,” **DD,”’ “* m9 


Packed in barrels, half barrels, 100 tb. kegs, 14, 28 and 56 tb. Iron Cans. .We have thoroughly tried it, and 
found it effectual and certain, if used as recommended by us : 
Take 2 ounces of *DDDD” Paris Green, ' 3 obnces of **DD” Paris Green. 
Or 2% ounces of “DDD,” Paris Green 3% ounces of **D” Paris Green. 
tol pound of flout; mix the flonf with 3 gallons Of Waters strain'tie lumps ont, then add the Paris Green; use a 
watering pot to sprinkle the ae ST ea while applying. To an acre of plants, it wlll require from 
2to3X ths. of Green, atc "Yor sale to the trade ‘only b y 


jy-8m WM. DAVISON & CO., Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard St. 





Buckeye Mower and Reaper, 


SHRRPTTARRS THRESHE AND CLAN 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


25,400 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 


AND 


1,400. Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1873. 

Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselyes to be humbngged by the extravagant representations of agents 
for other machines 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES aré the STANDARDS, and when you buy either or 
both of them _ are sure to get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
proper care, 15 years and probably longer. We are prepared to prove that there are a large number 
of the above machines that have been in satisfactory use for the past 15 years, and are now ready 
to take their usual place im the coming harvest, 


SIMPLE, DURABLE._AND RELIABLE, 


They thus need no Jong, windy or labored argument to prove their efficiency. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 


35 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Also, Dealer in Mill Stones, Bolting ae 4 Machines, Horse Rakes, &c. 
{ june-6t. 


Ryders American F'ruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines,cheapne 6 in first cost, durability, simplicity, and practical utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is made in sizes especially adapted for 


Farmers, and E'amily Use. 
It has been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claimed, will in a single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 


And that froite prepared.in it are superior in Flavor, Color an@ General Appearance. 
It will dry and preserve ba well all Kinds of Fruit, Ve ne ee and animal substances. By its_use, also, 
infefior fruits can be ro sav hee turned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes,swith heater and all complete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and re a TX To a an of from 5 to 50 bushels per oo 








her information, aad for Ilinstrated Cireular and Price-List, addresa 
SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tf 9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Whitelock’s Vegetator, 


‘.* VEGETATOR 
By BALTIMORE »* ‘ 
: * 160 Ba * 
ey TIE te eee eR REL gH 
tye” CR SRODU git 
Ry OP PR ee 
tttegegeee?™ 


CRN, OTS, POTATOES, WHRKT-nf TWBACO, 


——___. 


$50 PER TON. wz s4 PER BAG. 


The VEGETATOR is prepared from dissolved bones, and is unsurpaseed in quality by the high grade manures 
of Europe. It is ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY, ALWAYS PRODUCES A CROP, and having been 
oxteoeeey *opmee for many years without complaint, we are entitled to claim the Vegetator as A PERFECT 
MANURE. Thirty years’ experience in the trade, we think, gives us the advantage over all competitors in the 
preparation of manure, and we ask thie to be tested by the side of any which can be procured. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
my-6t 44 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 





Hy Corn Growers aud Wohacco Planters. 


J. J. TURNER & CO0.’S 
AMMONIATED 


SONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


ANALYSIS. 





Ammonia, e/» ‘'STUPTICZA @Ud Ii 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - . -« 
Bene Phosphate of Lime, - - - - 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 
Richer in Ammonia and Soluble ‘Phosphates 


THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


and is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. 
Uniform quality guaranteed. ~ Fine and dry, in exeellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICE 850 PER TON. 
J. J- TURNER c& co., 
42 Prait Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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STANBARD SCALES. 


FATRBANK®S’ 


WP vie ETEPAZT 8 so 
MINIMA! ARS 





i 
i 
rae 
Les be 


Hay, Stock and Cattle Scales. 
CAUTION! 


The well-earned reputation of our SCALES has induced the makers of imperfect Balances to 
offer them as ‘“ Fairbanks’ Scales,” and purchasers have thereby, in many instances, been subject 
to fraud and imposition. If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales they would have 
no occasion to borrow our name. 


sa Buy only the Genuine Fairbanks’ Standard Scales. “ea 
STOCK SCALES, COAL SCALES, HAY SCALES, DAIRY SCALES, PLATFORM SCALES, 
COUNTER SCALES, &e. 








FOR SALE Aso, ALOWIN 


ALARM CASH DRAWER sili tims) 


a { , FAIRBANKS & CO;, 
Till-Tapping Prevented! ‘s 252 Broadway, N.Y. 








Every Drawer WARRANTED | 


EVERY MERCHANT 
SHOULD USE THEM. 
Sold at all Fairbanks’ Scale Warehouses. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


sep-ly No. 166 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 





PHP: "AMEBIOAN PARNER. 





STRATTON Ss 


GaN, FIN EURMISMING GOODS, 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 shore ete are no STREET, 


Pour Goo Noah Walker & Co,’s, 


MD. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and - 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


gay" These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Seluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also dealin KAI NIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dee-ly OF FICE—14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 





4AMES L. FREY. GEORGE E. BOWERS. 


JAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Heather Beds Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Conner Cuoew anv Carouine STREETS, 


gay Old Feather Beds Steamed. jgey~Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 


HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 32 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 








Public and Private Buildings Heated ta Steam or Hot Water: P’umbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Gatvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and curable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pomps, Acid pomp. Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron; Water- 

mae Wheel ‘Pumps, Water Kame, Wind 1 Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pum 8 
for roves fees | fire; Springfield Gas Mac ines for lighting Country Houees, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrasted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. 

We have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to - capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Hon. Henry G Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eeq.. J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq.. Samuel G. — Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq., ‘iiam W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg. Eeq., Wm. . Burne, Eeq., J. W. 
Alloutt, Eeq., Messrs. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 
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TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 








PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 


‘PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 





For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the mannfaeture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BALTImMoreE, March 1st, 1873. 
Messrs. Joun Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


GentsThe following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 


ae determined at 212° Fahrenheit, 
ganic Matter, 

Containing Nitrogen 4,47 per cent., equal to Ammonia, 5,42 percent. 

Inorganic Matter, 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per cent., ee to Bone Phos. of Lime, 48.35 saamiae. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. noe 

100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 


ver centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., 


PER CENT. 


P. B. WILsoN, 
oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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HUGH sISSON! 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 
Importer and Dealer in. Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with ——s IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
ates. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 


INo. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choicé Caifection of 
STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


CURB and POSTS 
for Cemetery Lots, &c. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated OClethiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of "ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


To which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
lime of samples from their immense stock’ of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. &o. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together With a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEER ct CoO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Sale 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


SMITH & CURLETT, | MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
Steam Soap é& Candle Works, | No.1 GRO UND PLASTER 


Cc. S.& E. B, FREY, 











PERFUMED CHEMICAL, OLIVE. BOAPR, No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Batrimonz, Mp. 
ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, ot dealers in Corn Huaxs, Always buying and pay 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts. sous? Gate Pric 


febty B/L“imore, mp. | 2 OR CoRN HUSES. ‘x 
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BONE DUST :& BONE MBAL. 


“The Standard in America.” 


AMMOTIA,. 105.0.....0000.000008 5 B one Phosphate of Lime.........5 d..01 54 
845 Per Ton, in Bags. 





MARYLAND. SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco. Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peruvian Guano, 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIGLIZED BONE, 


84S Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITBIOL (warranted fall strength), MURTATE POT ASH, SUL- 
«mm PHATE OF SODA WIPRATE® OP a DA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicalsf6? Itpkinig Supet-Phosphaes re Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


~~ JOSHUA HORNER, Ur. 
: _ 548. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts. and 178 Forrest St. 


ONY Dane ii ‘i PORE i " ‘WIRE aoiicine 
it Ry me NU iibecias ORN AMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
D UOFU R & CO. 

No. 86 North Heward Street} Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 
Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SOREENS, WOVEN WIRE; &c. 
feb-ly Also, iron Bedsteads. Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


“GEORGE PAGE &Co., 


Machinists, and , Pe ee 
Portable and Stationary Stéam Engines ana 


Boilers, Patent. Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers: Geffel’s 
“ Turbine’ Water Wheel, &c. 
No. & N. SCHRO EDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 


cy — oy 


feb-ly + - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, ‘DAIRYMEN and COUNTRY, MERCHANTS | 
FLRTCHER FE. MARIN BH, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and. Feed, Hay.and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Bark. 

Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


20,000 bushels of ASHES on hand. 
FLETCHER E. MARINE: 
oct-ly No.45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


V, 0. BARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber; Shingles, Laths, Palings, 


FENCING, &c. 








LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN; FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Impetted diréctly froma the mines, high aad I6w testa) *) 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &e. PLease CALL FOR Cixovsans. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. “WELBIAM 1 ‘DICKSON. 


D. KNOX &. COS 


DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ‘AND ‘MAGHINERY. 
GROWERS AS DMMPORTERS OF 1 O'>. 


“es prteg ert Flower. cary Panta Fertilizers, &c. 
gents r PA Lease Mag - he she $14 Monytoomery’s Wueart Fan, 


No. 2) Howell’s:' Blook,) 
oot-12t pop = JJCAMDEN, SIRBET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 


a 
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Taylor’s Rotary Engine, 


(PATENTED MARCH 2, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed, For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: -First—Simplicity. Second—The smali space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has mo dead.center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any. Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market.. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


3, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE: 


Adapted to any mill site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to.do good work in ajl kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or threé-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the.grain is, perfect. 1t has_no rakes_or, beaters. 
Second—Ite riddles, which are.entirely diferent from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder’s duster which 

rotects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest maghine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than any machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple aud compact, runs light, hag a quick motjon, mounted 6n Wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior- 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 


Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WIHll spread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of lorses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal in the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | AGENTS WANTED. 
Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jan-ly Westminster, Mad... 
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MACKENZIE BROS., 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Aale Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 Ww. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Meltizmore, Maryland. 


HSTABLISH ED 1885. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
pt eee pt SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


2 Every attention paid to seatnese wo spat urability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiding in all its varieties. Orders attended to with espetch. dec-ly 











WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. WE HAVE OyER $100,000 1x MEN’ 'S AND BOY’S 


CLOTHING 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


t#™And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
C <= in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
ter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


J. HH. SMITE & CO. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N..E. COR. 
dec—ly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 





TEAM MARBLE WORKS. \tThe GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 
BE WV. AW & ay ONS, | In Imperial cases, with flexible sliding covers, 


No. 70 HOWARD /ST,, NEAR SARATOGA, New style, and Sy; in Tone and Touch to all other 

pi giles - Ad ae At very low prices. Bend for Circulars and 
Senor ak Scan gS MOR | fring Jauas Data Rowen SP 
RIES: Biso a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN. | “Ore 7 aca sirects,.over the ‘Reople's oa 
prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 


LES and 
Work for building. mar-ly CALES.—Every farmer should have a pair of scales. 


RINTING. FOR EVERY. BUSINESS, sy We can farnish them to weigh a quarter of an 
PPR Ae eee Spee at the dmerican Parmer Mice fant 
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MORO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon ive Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience nas ful y demonstrated to the 
agricnitura!l community ice ry resee on al! cropé, and the introdaction of Potach gives it addi .iona! value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discoant to Dealers. 


PURE PHUINE. 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29.1860. Manufactured by MOKO PHILLIPS. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Diecouutto Desievs.. For sale at Mannfacturer’s Depots: 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., P ty Pa. 
And by Dealers i I throughout th a Seine me 
nd by Dealers in general throughout the country... Pamphlets mailed freeon application. 
ap-ly : MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 








MONUMENT IRON WoORESES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 
Cor. Norhand Monument Streets; Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALE) SIZES. 


DAVID'S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Making. 
ND FOR CIRCULAR. ” _ ap-ly 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS 
GEORGE. C, HICKS.& GO. 


, . ~ MANDBACTURERS.OF =“ -* mel 
CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRB BRICK, 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Batt. "Ojfice,4 8S, Holliday st. 


ache) AS. WARNER, eel. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver. Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


. re 
Importer and Deate®*in Diamonds, F Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Preminms for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


ce Ne, 135 W. Baltimtre Street, near Calvert, Baltimore 
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JOHN: ©; DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY nOWeES AND REAPERS, 








Light street, a tees Light street, 
BALTIMORE, =i i aemmete. BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND. = = BA a MARYLAND. 


tt?" The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMO price s ELF-RAKE received FIRST 
PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick Count nts and Tey? County, Md., AIRS. October, 1873. The BUR- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALT RE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 18783. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL.MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and aigo, at Leesburgy'Vas, Fair, 1873. 
SIMPLE, STRONG AND DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE'S NECK. a and Lapeapeeustanly 
on hand. Send for Cireular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KD NDS 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds; Fertilizers, &c. 
JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dee-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 





FARMERS SAVINGS BANK! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
ASSETS | $8,300,000. 
ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 








Every Policy shows its cash surrender value ie the end of the First Beouind, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE: 


ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death’ Premium $88.23. Cash sur- 
retider yalué at end of first year, $77. et, atend of sécond, $162:15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.18 LESS than the amount 
Payable at Death or it Ae 40, $1 mB emium $34.01. Cash surrender welne at end of second 
yéar, $18; at end of third year, 
taWe respecthilly call the Didntion of a eget to “. above ws and can assu ye them that 
no ether Company indu t for the investiient of their money where so large 
a return is Pabrinioed. aud ikke tre Ins ene WITHIN THR REACH OF on ’ 
Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or,call upon the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


nov-ly WM. EB. BROWN & 00., Gen’! Agents, 22 Second St., Baltimore. 
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GARDEN’ SEEDS)" 
Guano, Bong Plaster and. Fertilizers, 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, 
KENTUCKY BLUE, 
And other Field Grass Seeds. 


Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. 


wre 


BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARGING HORSE RAZE. 


ACRICULTURAL 


AND 


Garden Implements 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners 
and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c., in which will be found all articles 
pertaining to our business. We make specialty 
of each department of.our businesg«-in their re- 
spective seasons, and guarantee everything a8 
represented. We have just secured a new supply 
of Garpen Skebs of the latest and best varieties, 
all of which are fresh and (rue to name. 

We are agents for the-celebrated “GuaNAHANI” 
Guano, which is being introduced in this market. 
lt is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. 

In our stock of implements we include an as- 
sortment of the very best in the market—among 
which are the ‘“*Msapow Lang” Mower, wear- 
ranted equal in efficiency of working to any other 
machine in the market,.and sells at $95.00; with 
self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and 
mower, $175.00. 

Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Bake, 
Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, 
Ballard’s Hay Tedder, 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, 
Champion Bye Thresher, 
Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 
Pioneer Stump Puller, 
Steel Plows, &c. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 & 43 N. Paca Street, 


mar BALTIMORE, MD. 


mae 
PENNSYLVANIA’ ROUTE, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
... BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


‘Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’'s office, 


N. E, Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, 
ED. 8. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD 
Gen’! Passenger Ag't. Gen’! 
B. & P. ona N. é R. R'ds. 
r ' SAMUEL T. DeFORD 
feb Southeastern Agent. 
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Keystone Portable Forges. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by deing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 








Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 
wy 148 Charles Street, Baltimore. 


BURNS & SIOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
ASH, OAK AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and wilt not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as Jong as the best Lead Paint, It is so sd vnly by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

FT Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 


pre 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


JOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kinds of Job Printing can be executed with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness, Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 

















Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same execured throngh this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
TERMS CASH. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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Arter 
* i nto DYE- WOODS 


q = j PureGroundBone 
: FINE GROUND = - DYE-STURFS, 


ee ee 


CHEMICALS 


BONE, reupriiznes 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &e. 
Nos. 386 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFING FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE L[LMPROVED, as a roofing material. stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPBand SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVIOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING  FKOST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possegsing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without. its joints and crevices Perfeetly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metnl_roofs. It is unequalled as a coating. for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


LHAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house-owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED, ; 

OLD METAL ROUFS cand be covered with this material. making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of puint, at half cost of a new roof. 

FOR DAMP WALLS, 1s a remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shippmy promptly atievded te, 


WILSON & OCO., 


No. 8 Rialto Building, 


63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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BONE’ DUST-!-BONE FLOUR! 


ANALYSIS. 


i) we eo oe So © See 369 , 
UNUEED GEIL. 2... noi cscincunisbeabhebsanaudsuecés 25.49 
Equal to Bone Phosphate of Lime. ..,......... 55.65 


GROUND AT- OUR OWN WORKS, AND 


WARRANTED CHEMICALLY PURE. 


Superior in quality, a=. no finer mechanical condition than an) other manu- 
factnrad in this vicinity. 


Price 845 per Ton in Bags. 
J.J. TURNER & CO. 
42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ap-ly 





JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WROLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ly BALTIMORE. 


Bb. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY-NETS. 








Wall Papers and Wintlow Shades of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to all 
parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. Venitian 


Blinds made and repaired. 


3B. T. RYNSON & SONS, 
Leen No. 54 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Wm. Stuart SYMINGTON. Tuos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, Oe 
Office, 44 South Street, | Baltimor e. 


LXIN'VOIN & CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


MACH IN BH-MADEF POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots, 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,000 to 6,000. 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS. ‘Iaving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit; also, URNS, 
BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 


LINTON & CO. 


— Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 











HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, ewbracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly- 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 


AND 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOLMES, 
SALES ROOM No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


see Repairing and Replating done as soto look equal to new ware. may—ly. 























Growers of WHEAT. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


E SBA ISLAND GUANO 


Must convince the most skeptical farmer of its excellence 


as a WHEAT FERTILIZER. 








PopLtaR Sprines, Howarp County, Mp., March 7th 
Messrs. RASIN & CO. 

Dear Sir—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the past two years with 
perfect success on wheat, rye, corn, oats and potatoes. My neighbors have used it on 
tobacco with equal success. I think it equal to any fertilizer in the market. It is in 
a better condition for drilling than any { have used. Most of the fertilizers offered 
are not fit for the drill until they are riddled. 

Yours, very respectfully, DAVID BURDETTE. 


HowarD County, MpD., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Gfentlemen—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the last three years 
upon wheat and other grain and vegetables, and cannot say otherwise than I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. Respectfully, JACOB GERWIG. 


Skipton, TatBot County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 

Gentlemen—Yours of 4th inst. at hand, Am pleased to write the Soluble Sea 
Island Guano is giving entire satisfaction. The prospect for wheat is first-rate—pro- 
bably never better in our county. My own observation is that the action of Soluble 
Sea Island Guano is fully equal to any article in our neighborhood, viz: Turner’s, 
Ober & Sons, and various other wanufacturers. 

Yours truly, J. A. F. NEAL. 


New MARKET, Freperick Co., Mp., September 3d, 1872 
Messrs. G. M. SMITH & BRO. 

Gents—I was prevailed on last fall to try, as an experiment, one bag of R. W. L. 
Rasin & Co.’s Sea Island Guano. I used this alongside of other fe srtilizers, sowing the 
same amount to the acre. The wheat grew off finely, and when I cut my crop, the 
straw and wheat was considerable heavier where this one bag was used. From the 
very slight experiment made, I am persuaded it is No. 1 Guano. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES SALMON. 


J. K. FOUST, Centreville, York County, Pa., says—We tried your Soluble Sea 
Island Guano on wheat, by the side of the other fertilizers sold here, and there is at 


least twenty per cent. difference in favor of yours, and parties who have used it have 
engaged more for the wheat this season. 


PRICE $50 PER TON, IN SUBSTANTIAL BACS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 
S. W. cor. South and Water Sts. 
BALTIMORE. 

















THE NEW LIGHT-RUNNING | 


**EIOW E”’ 


SWING MACE 


HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUM! 














AT THE 


Vienna Exposition, 


_ FOR ITS SUPERIOR SEWING & STITCHING! 


a 





GENERAL OFFICE FOR THE STATES OF 


Maryland, Virginia, ¥. Carolina, * earalina: | 
| 38 N. Charles St. ) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. | 





AGENTS WANTED in every: Conaty of the above States. 
Liberal inducemen@ ahd large pay to energetic men. 


_ Wagons furnished and no Capital required. 
Machines Sold on Easy Terms. 

















